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IMPORTANT: Owing to the drastic restriction of 
the paper supply, ‘‘ The New Statesman” will in future 
only be obtainable by those who subscribe directly to 
this office or place a regular order with a newsagent. 


, NHE battle has raged with great intensity in 
French Flanders, the Germans following 
their usual method of exploiting opportuni- 

ties according as they presented themselves. Thus, 

having started with a southerly drive intended to 

roll up our line before Arras, they converted it into a 

northerly drive calculated to do the same with the line 

round Ypres. Under this threat we have evacuated 

Passchendaele, Poelcapelle, and Langemarck, and fallen 

back to a line resembling that held early in 1915 between 

the first and second battles of Ypres. Practically all 
the ground won later than July 31, 1917, has been 
given up, and the Messines-Wytschaete Ridge has been 
lost. The course of the fighting will decide whether 
we can leave it at that, or whether larger withdrawals 
will become necessary. The Germans have employed 

a very large number of divisions, without however 

(so far as is known) drawing on those employed in the 

southern battle. On the Allied side the whoie of the 

burden for the first eight days was borne (after the 

Portuguese reverse) by the British Army; the first 

French units (not whole divisions, apparently) coming 

in on Wednesday, the ninth day. The enemy seem to 


be still in great force in the sectors threatening Amiens, 
and are reported to be preparing a fresh blow there, 
which may possibly have been delivered by the time 
this is in print. 


Lord Derby's departure from the War Office will 
be of advantage to that Department, where his way of 
doing things was habitually weak and indirect. What 
qualification he has for the Paris Embassy we have 
yet to learn. The post is a very great one; it was 
inadequately filled by Lord Bertie; and there were 
strong arguments for sending to it a man of standing 
from outside the diplomatic service. But among 
many suggested names one seldom remembers Lord 
Derby's occurring. Lord Milner should in many respects 
make a good War Secretary ; he possesses the training 
and aptitude for a heavy administrative task, which 
is more than could be said of either of his two immediate 
predecessors. He will be missed at the War Cabinet, 
where he did most of the laborious work, especially 
that of giving decisions between departments ; though 
we could not pretend to be sorry if his general influence 
on national policy were diminished by his transference. 
Mr. Austen Chamberlain’s admission to the War Cabinet 
is meant to secure for that body a particular block of 
votes at Westminster. It will not strengthen it in 
any other respect. Mr. Chamberlain is an honest and 
upright man, of second-rate ability, who during his 
tenure of the India Office was responsible for one of 
the worst administrative failures in the war. He did 
right to resign after the Mesopotamia Commission's 
exposure, but it was no more than his duty. It would 
have been better, both for his reputation and the 
Government's, had he ¢lected to remain out of office till 
the war was over. 


The Man-Power Act is now law. It passed its third 
reading in the House of Commons by a large majority, 
but that majority should not be taken as meaning too 
much ; for less than half of the Liberal Party and less 
than half of the Labour Party voted at all. Abstention 
may not seem to have been a very courageous course, 
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but the position of the Opposition was somewhat 
difficult. Until and unless they can visualise an alterna- 
tive Government they are naturally reluctant to do 
anything which might precipitate the present Govern- 
ment’s fall. The logic of the situation no doubt led 
other members who did not altogether approve of the 
Bill, and who certainly disapproved of some of the 
arguments with which it was supported, to vote in its 
favour. The Government has left us completely in 
the dark as to the number of men that it means to 
call up between the old military age and the age of 
fifty. Sir Auckland Geddes suggests that only 7 per 
cent. of these middle-aged men are to be called up, 
but Mr. Lloyd George’s original statement was—or 
seemed to be—to the effect that 7 per cent. only of them 
would be found fit for service in the trenches; which 
is a very different matter. The exemption of clergy- 
men was decided upon as hastily as their conscription 
had been. Other important concessions have been 
made, but, as was inevitable, all the debates on the Bill 
were overshadowed by the clause which related to 
Ireland. If the Government had deliberately put 
that clause in in order to get its other clauses through 
as rapidly as possible, it could not have conceived of 
a better plan. 
* * * 


The position as to Ireland has sensibly modified. 
It is still impossible to say—though it is possible 
to form an uncomplimentary conjecture—why the 
Government ever resolved to apply conscription in 
Ireland. But this week they have run away as fast 
and as far as they possibly could without utterly stulti- 
fying themselves. In the first place they have agreed 
that conscription shall not be applied to Ireland with- 
out warning being given to the House of Commons, 
which will have an opportunity of discussing and ratify- 
ing the proposals; and in the second place they have 
decided to proceed rapidly with their Home Rule scheme 
and to stake their existence upon its passing through 
both Houses. It is difficult to understand what Mr. 
Lloyd George’s phrases about self-determination for 
Ireland mean, if self-determination leaves the door 
open for conscription at the will of a British Parliament. 
It is also difficult to understand what he meant in his 
original speech on the Bill when he said that there was 
no connection between the Government conscription 
proposals and its Home Rule proposals. But these 
are now academic points. What really matters is that 
the Government intends to push a Home Rule Bill 
through and to establish an Irish Parliament at once : 
and that both Lord Lansdowne and Sir Edward Carson 
(realising at last, in the cant phrase, that there is “a 
war on”) have agreed to accept the inevitable. 


* *” 


The position now is that the Irish are to have a 
Parliament of their own, and that conscription is not 
to be applied to them at once. It does not require 
much imagination to see that they have virtually been 
conceded the right of imposing conscription upon 
themselves or refusing to impose it as they like. If 
the British Government did not feel strong enough to 
coerce them into an acceptance of conscription in the 
present state of things, still less would they be able to 
force conscription upon a reluctant Ireland if Ireland's 
opposition were expressed in and reinforced by a Parlia- 
ment in Dublin. That Parliament in Dublin will 
have, whatever the legal form may be, the deciding 
voice with regard to Irish conscription. Our own 
belief is that, if the concessions to Ireland are generous 
enough, and if the Irish Party really feels itself to be 
a free agent, the Irish are far likelier to impose con- 
scription upon themselves than they ever have been or 
ever will be to accept conscription from us without 


putting up a resistance which would employ more 
troops than we should ever get out of them. The 
tergiversation and face-saving phrases of statesmen at 
Westminster matter little; the important thing is 
that as things look at present the Nationalists may 
have secured an important victory. Once more, 
though in an unprecedented way, England’s difficulty 
has been Ireland’s opportunity. 
** * * 


The resignation of Sir Hugh Trenchard from his 
position as Chief of the Air Staff (followed by that of 
Sir David Henderson, Vice-President of the Air Council) 
is quite frankly announced as the result of friction 
between him and the Air Minister, Lord Rothermere. 
The affair is even more disquieting than was the dis- 
missal of Sir William Robertson. Though all decent 
men disliked the manner in which the preliminary 
campaign against Sir William Robertson was waged, 
it was generally agreed that only the Government could 
be in a position to estimate his fitness for the post 
which he occupied, and the vast majority of soldiers 
were naturally unable to form an opinion on the subject 
at all. But Sir Hugh Trenchard was in a peculiar 
position. He was the head of a young service which 
has virtually been created since August, 1914, and which 
is largely of his creation. He was in command at the 
Front until this year and had won not merely the 
confidence, but the worship, of every man who had 
served under him. Even those who have tacitly 
welcomed his resignation have not dared to make any 
reflection upon his capacity. In energy, in rapidity of 
decision, in insight, and in organising power he is 
universally recognised by those who have worked with 
him as at least equal to any man whom the war has 
brought to the front. As we write he has not been 
gazetted to any new appointment. It is not easy to 
see to what post he can now be transferred. He cannot, 
we take it, go back to his old position in France, and 
it would seem as though the only alternative before 
him were to return to the infantry as a major-general— 
which would be ridiculous in view of his specialised 
knowledge—or to go out in command of the Flying 
Corps on one of the subsidiary fronts, which also would 


be absurd. 
» %: % 


We are naturally not aware of what were the precise 
subjects on which he came into collision with Lord 
Rothermere. But we can quite easily imagine that he 
would come into collision with Lord Rothermere, and 
we can only hope that his successor, Major-General 
Sykes, will not have the same unpleasant experience. 
There is no reason whatever why Lagd Rothermere 
should be at the Air Board—and the Government must 
be quite cognisant of this—except that he isa newspaper 
proprictor and the brother of Lord Northcliffe. The 
communication he made to the Press when General 
Trenchard’s resignation was announced was a lament- 
able performance. It was grotesque that he should 
choose that occasion for making unfavourable com- 
parisons between the number of Staff officers at the 
Hotel Cecil, and the number of airmen at the Front ; 
for General Trenchard, who has only been here a few 
months, cannot have been responsible for the dispro- 
portion—if it exists. And his rambling remarks on 
the need for promoting people from the New Army and 
against keeping the higher posts as a preserve for old 
Regular officers appear to have no relevance whatever. 
We are the last to suggest that reform in this respect 
is unnecessary. But the supersession of Sir Hugh 
Trenchard, a most untypical old Army man, following 
as it does on the dismissal of a ranker in favour of Sir 
Henry Wilson, scarcely seems to us to afford an opening 
for a dissertation of the kind. ‘“‘ Uneasiness”’ is a mild 
word for the feeling that this episode has produced in 
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the Air Service, and the issues at stake are so all im- 
portant that Parliament cannot afford to let the matter 


sleep. 


* * * 


The retirement of Count Czernin was mainly ac- 
counted for by his attack on the Czechs. There is 
no reason to regret it from the Allied point of view. 
Those who were deceived by him when he was playing 
the role with the olive-branch have since seer him 
completely knuckling under to the German aggres- 
sionists. His successor, Baron Burian, is a strong pro- 
German and closely associated with the able and arro- 
gant Hungarian Junker, Count Tisza. The recrimina- 
tions about the Emperor’s letter to Prince Sixte of 
Bourbon-Parma, in which he is alleged to have agreed 
that France’s claims as to Alsace-Lorraine were just, 
appear to have died down, in face of the Emperor's 
indignant denial. We presume that the original docu- 
ment will sometime be forthcoming. But even absolute 
proof, whilst increasing the distrust of the Germans for 
Austria, would not seriously modify the political 
situation: the interests of the Hohenzollerns and the 
Hapsburgs are bound up with the suppression of 
nationality in Europe, and they have no option but to 


hang together. 


* * ” 


The Speen sent by the American Government, 
which includes half a dozen leading men in the American 
Trade Unions selected by the American Federation of 
Labour, has been enthusiastically welcomed by Mr. 
Henderson and the Labour Party and by the Parlia- 
mentary Committee of the Trades Union Congress. It 
has already become apparent that—whether in spite or 
because of the multiplicity of these Government missions 
from both sides—very considerable misconceptions of 
each other’s attitude prevail in the British and American 
Labour Movements. Arrangements are being made, 
even at the cost of restricting the social invitations and 
pleasant jaunts, for long private discussions on Labour's 
“War Aims,” and why the Governments are so re- 
luctant to endorse them; and on the procedure best 
adapted to stimulate those Labour elements in other 
countries which take the same views. Mr. Henderson’s 
speech at the dinner to the deputation at the House of 
Commons last Wednesday contained a quite admirable 
summary of the case of British Labour against the 
Central Empires, and of the reasons in favour of an Inter- 
national Conference at the proper moment, if Labour is 
not to be ousted from its legitimate share in the settle- 
ment of the terms of peace. 


* * 


The most striking proposals (Cd. 9011) of the strong 
Committee which has for eighteen months been con- 
sidering the position given, in our educational system, 
to natural science is the demand for a greatly increased 
number of maintenance scholarships, and that for a re- 
volutionary change in the salaries and status of the 
teachers—which happens, by the way, to be what the 
Labour Party has asked for. It will be interesting to see 
whether the Unionist or the Liberal Party will deign to 
include these in their programmes. One criticism on 
the proposals is that the Committee seems to have had 
im view, throughout, little more than “ subjects,’ such 
as physics, chemistry, biology, etc., to the neglect of 
any conception of the universe. Thus, no attention 
appears to have been paid to that need for study of 

graphy and anthropology on which Sir H. H. 

ohnston insists. Moreover, what is most lacki 
among our educated classes is not a knowledge o 
physics or chemistry, but all appreciation of the scientific 
spirit and the scientific method, both of them applicable 
universally to public administration and jo organi- 


* 


sation, as well as to the laboratory specimens and the 
works problems. 


THE WITHDRAWAL IN 
FLANDERS 

E withdrew on Monday from Passchendaele, 

Poelcapelle and Langemarck, because the 

Ypres salient was threatened from the rear. 

On Tuesday the threat was accentuated by the loss of 

Wytschaete. The progress of the German advance 

beyond the Lys, menacing at one moment Hazebrouck, 

at another Poperinghe, and at another Ypres itself, 

may, unless it is arrested, necessitate much larger 

withdrawals. It is not too early to begin clearing our 

minds about the relative importance of the various 

areas in Flanders which we may or may not have to 
abandon. 

The value of Ypres to the Allies has always been 
offensive. They held it originally in 1914 as a jumping- 
off ground for the future recovery of Belgian Flanders. 
The first battle of Ypres left its value in this respect 
impaired but not destroyed. The second battle—that 
of April, 1915—destroyed that value entirely. During the 
following two years we held the town more for reasons 
of prestige than for any others, and its occupation was 
very expensive to us. When we began our offensive 
against Belgian Flanders last year, we had to recapture 
the starting-points—first the Messines-Wytschaete ridge 
on the south-east, then the Pilkem and Passchendaele 
ridges on the north-east and east. The first of these 
tasks was completed in a single day; the second was 
still incomplete when ee re a stop to nearly three 
months of intermittent hard fighting. The events of 
last Monday and Tuesday did not undo the whole of 
last summer’s gains; but they put us back substan- 
tially in the positions which we occupied between 
December, 1914, and April, 1915, before the second 
battle of Ypres. With this difference, that we are 
now threatened by a movement in the south against 
Hazebrouck, and another against the wall of hill-tops 
which extends from Kemmel to Cassel. 

Under these circumstances it need occasion no 
surprise and no excessive regret if General Foch were 
to order the abandonment of Ypres. He commanded 
in 1914 the French troops which fought beside us in 
defence of it, and he should know its advantages and 
drawbacks as well as anybody. It must not be supposed 
that a withdrawal from it need in the first instance un- 
cover a yard of the Channel coast. In the natural 
course it would not pivot upon the coast at all, but upon 
the inland end of the Yser inundations. On this 

rinciple more than one very defensible new line could 
be organised, whereby the whole of the Channel ports 
would be screened. Looking at our problems from the 


defensive standpoint and waiving for the present any 

rospect of renewing the Allied advance into Belgian 

landers, it is the Channel ports on which one should 
concentrate attention. It is not easy to exaggerate the 
importance of holding them. From a military and 
naval (as distinct from the political) point of view their 
retention makes much more difference to the Allies than 
that of Paris. 

The reasons for this are primarily naval, and one may 
doubt how far French —— graspsthem. It certainly 
never grasped in 1914 the seriousness of abandoning the 
Belgian coast, nor at the beginning of 1917 the impor- 
tance of recovering it. If its false estimate of values 
had not introduced a profound error into Allied strategy 
on those two occasions, the history of the war would have 
been different and better. Let us hope that the mistake 
will not be repeated in regard to Calais and Boulogne. 
The loss of these places would bring to an end our 
anti-submarine barrage across the Narrows, which has 
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latterly been working extremely well, and is the keystone 
of our anti-submarine strategy. Without it the average 
profitableness of a German submarine voyage—that is, 
the proportion of the vessel’s time at sea which could be 
spent in hunting, and not merely in going to and from 
the hunting-grounds—might be at least doubled. More- 
over, if we had to use Havre for those transport purposes, 
for which Calais and Boulogne have hitherto been 
available, the length of the sea-passage would be quad- 
rupled. That would mean trebling the tonnage of 
merchant vessels detained for this service, trebling the 
number of anti-submarine craft required to escort them, 
and quadrupling (or in view of the removal of the barrage, 
octupling) the risk of losses by submarine attack. At 
a time when the Allied resources are strained to the very 
last point to provide tonnage for American reinforce- 
ments and Allied necessaries, these new burdens might 
easily prove catastrophic. If the submarine plan were 
ever to end the war in Germany’s favour (and it has 
always been a plan that could do so, if it were successful 
qnowgh) this is just how the end might be precipitated. 
At the very least the Allies would find themselves 
obliged to slow down enormously the rate at which 
American troops and their supplies could be brought to 
Europe; while the imminent threat of invasion, which 
the enemy’s presence at Calais would hang over the 
Kentish coast, would magnify Great Britain’s home- 
defence problem, and weaken proportionately her effort 
elsewhere. 

From the French angle of vision, with which French 
Governments in the first place and French generals in 
the second are bound to comply, the safety of Paris takes 
precedence of all such considerations. It overshadows 
and may even efface them. The prestige of the capital 
in France is like that of the capital in no other country. 
It is true that before the Battle of the Marne the 
Government abandoned it, but M. Poincaré has never 
been forgiven for doing so. It is very doubtful how 
far it could be abandoned again, or how long France 
minus Paris could remain in the war. We have to 
accept these facts of political psychology as facts, and 
it is no use quarrelling idly with them, however serious 
be the military impediments which they involve. At 
the same time it is important that matters which, like 
the safety of the Channel ports, are of much more direct 
military consequence, should be kept as far as possible 
in the foreground of the picture. 

When on April 12th Sir Douglas Haig, in his famous 
Order of the Day, told his troops to hold on with their 
backs to the wall, because the French Army was moving 
rapidly and in great force to their support, they must 
have understood, having already endured this second 
battle unassisted for three days, that the French would 
be with them after forty-eight hours. And they held 
successfully beyond that period, despite extreme exhaus- 
tion. But the French did not come into the battle 
till April 17th. By that time Neuve Eglise, Bailleul, 
Meteren and Wytschaete had all been lost; and the 
most that they could do was to attempt —very gallantly 
but without success—to recapture them. It is pretty 
clear that in plain parlance they were late, and that 
these crucial positions might not have been lost if they 
had come in time. We say this without imputing any 
blame to them or anybody. The difficulties of bringing 
troops round from the French front, now that important 
railway-stations like Amiens are within range of shell- 
fire, must be enormous. The local advantage which 
the Germans can temporarily derive on the West front 
from “interior lines” is probably greater there than 


ever it was. Full allowance must be made for it, if 
General Foch and the Allied Staffs are to be fairly 
judged. It has no doubt been a principal hindrance to 
the development of that Allied counter-offensive 
which we must all expect, and some of us, perhaps, 
expect too impatiently. 


ADMINISTRATIVE EFFICIENCY 
AND POPULAR CONTROL 


HE report of the Comptroller and Auditor- 
General on the expenditure of the Ministry 
of Munitions during the year 1916-7*— 
amounting to the respectable sum of £502,596,741 6s. 8d. 
—is unpleasant reading. We could excuse, to some 
extent, the extraordinary financial aberrations of the 
first year of the new Department, when Mr. Lloyd 
George determined, to meet the urgent need, to make 
guns and shells and the thousand and one requirements 
of war actually spring out of the ground. When the 
Comptroller and Auditor-General told us, a year ago, 
that no proper accounts had been kept, that millions 
of pounds’ worth of material and stores were unaccounted 
for, that money had been shovelled out like water, that 
contractors had been overpaid and twice paid, that 
works had been started without proper consideration, 
that inexcusable losses had been incurred, that all 
sorts of illegitimate drafts had been made on the Excess 
Profits Tax, and so on and so forth—even if the waste 
of public money ran into many tens of miilions—the 
nation philosophically accepted the situation. After 
all, the new Minister of Munitions had produced the 
goods! But now that we find, from the next report a 
year later, that just the same financial maladminis- 
tration marked the Ministry during 1916-17, when it 
had bought its experience, when it had broken the back 
of its great task, and when it had had brought to its 
notice the expert criticisms of the Exchequer and Audit 
Department, the scandal becomes a little too strong. 
In the greatest business in the world, no one looked 
after stores. “‘ Vast quantities of materials and com- 
ponents of immense value have been issued ‘ free’ to 
various contractors no adequate record of 
issues from Ministry’s stocks waskept .. . 
nor had any effective steps been taken to the end of 
1916-7 to secure that an equivalent 
had been returned.” Not much more care seems to 
have been taken about cash. “ There had also been 
failure to keep an accurate and complete record of 
repayable cash advances made to the firm ; for example, 
an advance of £250,000 had not been charged in the 
contract ledger, while two other advances amounting 
to £750,000 had been posted twice in the same ledger.” 
The result naturally was that firms were paid twice 
over, advances were not recovered, interest was not 
claimed, and incalculable losses were made. One firm 
got as much as £6,000,000 in loans, and quietly took 
advantage of the laxness to cease making its monthly 
repayments, a fact apparently never noticed in the 
Ministry ; and the loan had not been repaid at the 
date of the Comptroller’s report. But space does not 
permit of any further illustrations of the manner in 
which this extraordinary Department, with its head- 
quarters staff of some 15,000 persons, has been (and 
it is to be feared still is) wasting money by the tens of 
millions, owing to a failure to apply the most obvious 
expedients of administrative technique. 
he administrative inefficiency of Government De- 
partments is often urged as an argumenc against public 
enterprise. We cannot here adequately discuss this 
issue, except to observe that experience fails to sub- 
stantiate the inference that resort to the capitalist 
contractor results in any saving to the Exchequer. If 
the contractor administers more efficiently than the 
Government Department, and does not merely grind 
the faces of the poor, he takes care to keep the pecuniary 
equivalent for bis own profit. Nor is the superior 
aides and economy of capitalist administration on a 
large scale over that of Government Departments by 
any means demonstrated. It is, after all, one great 





* H.C, 24, price 3d. 
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advantage of public administration, that it is, to a 
very considerable extent, public. We are told the 
cost; we hear of many, if not of all, the mistakes and 
failures; and we can judge of the result. In the case 
of capitalist enterprise, we usually discover the actual 
cost only by accident ; the mistakes are not published ; 
the failures are allowed to slip quietly into oblivion ; 
and the financial results are, for the most part, veiled 
in secrecy. No one cites the hundreds of pits sunk in 
the vain search for coal, the thousands of abandoned 
workings of all sorts with which the country is scarred, 
the fortunes lost in business ventures, the ninety per 
cent. of insolvencies among those who start in trade, 
the incessant sales by liquidators, the bankrupt stocks, 
the reorganisations; although, of course, it is the 
nation’s capital which is there being wasted, and it is 
the consumer who is ultimately taxed for all these 
losses. But the rivalry between public administration 
and private capitalism is really a past issue. Whether 
or not Government Departments are necessarily less 
efficient and more costly than capitalist enterprise, 
it is now plain to everyone that a vast and constantly 
increasing amount and range of public administration 
is inevitable. The important thing is therefore to set 
ourselves to make our Government Departments (and, 
with them, our municipalities and other Local Autho- 
rities) as efficient as possible. 

Now, unfortunately, we are usually in two minds 
about this. Directly any proposal is made, by those 
who are concerned for efficiency and economy, for 
reforming public administration—for improving the 
office technique, introducing efficiency records, “ study- 
ing the job,” and applying to the business of adminis- 
tration the “ scientific management ” which is successful 
in the factory—the objection is made that this perfecting 
of Bureaucracy is, in its very essence, objectionable. 
The idea that the Bureaucracy should purge itself of 
its inefficiency, and become an effective and economical 
instrument, sends a cold shudder down the back. 
Naturally, the contractors object, and with them, 
instinctively, all whose interests are in capitalist ‘“ profit- 
eering,”’ to anything that would enable the Government 
Departments to be more successful. There is a similar 
secret objection to increasing the efficiency of Govern- 
ment among the Conservative or Liberal Individualists 
or “Free Traders.” But it is strange to find the objection 
to Government efficiency shared also by Radical Collec- 
tivists, and even by not a few Socialists, who cannot 
rid themselves of the feeling that efficiency is inhuman, 
and that the world would be happier if things were left 
slack and lax, not to say temperamental and artistic. 
These people are seldom candid enough with them- 
selves to realise that what they are resenting is the 
exactness, the punctuality, the veracity and the honesty 
which are involved in efficiency. What they usually 
say is, whenever it is proposed to take the steps neces- 
sary to increase administrative efficiency, that what 
they want is Democratic or popular control. 

This is sloppy thinking. What is required in govern- 
ment, notably in the twentieth century government of 
Great Britain, is both administrative efficiency and 
popular control. They are not the same thing, and 
they cannot be obtained by one and the same expedient. 
The man who turns aside from the proposal to increase 
administrative efficiency because what his soul yearns 
for is Democratic control is making a double mistake. 
Without an efficient and, if you will, bureaucratic 
machine, there can be no Democratic or other public 
control, either of the object aimed at, the expenditure 
incurred, the policy pursued, or the results achieved. 
What we may term for short the Bolshevik idea, that 
all that is required is to place each unit under a com- 
mittee, is, as all experience proves, profoundly erro- 
neous. Without accurate and complete records; with- 
out the bureaucratic virtues of exactness, veracity 





and candour; without hierarchical discipline and 
departmental loyalty, there can be, whatever may be 
the form of government or of supervision, no useful 
results. Without an elaborately developed specialist 
technique, which is already a matter of considerable 
expertise, and the necessary mechanical appliances— 
without, in short, measurement and interdepartmental 
publicity—there can be no high degree of administrative 
efficiency, and therefore no high degree of economy. 
There is, at present, nothing in the British Civil Service, 
or in the departmental organisation, either to introduce 
or to promote, still less to insist on, the various requisites 
of this efficiency, or even to ascertain whether they exist. 
Whatever is provided in the way of popular control, 
the establishment of such an organ for securing adminis- 
trative efficiency—we might call it the Board of Effi- 
ciency and Control, and let it absorb both the Civil 
Service Commission and the supervision which the 
Treasury clerks now exercise over the departmental 
Estimates—ought to be a fundamental element of 
Reconstruction. 

But this will not give us the equally indispensable 
oo control, though it will afford the necessary 
andle. Democratic reformers are asking for a House 
of Commons Committee on the Estimates and Accounts. 
This, to put it bluntly, is a mistake. Such a Committee 
could not possibly be acquainted with, or acquire any 
expertness in, all the innumerable branches of the 
Government business. It might become, like the 
Treasury, an instrument for a highly inefficient parsi- 
mony. It would certainly fail to exercise any useful 
control over policy, because there is no such thing as 
policy in general; policy is always the policy of one 
or other branch of public service of which so universal 
a committee could never become a competent judge. 
We suggest that what is required for greater public 
control over policy is a Standing Committee of the 
House of Commons for each of the dozen or so —_ 
divisions of Government function at the present day ; 
say Foreign Affairs, Defence, Finance, Justice, Com- 
munications and Transport, the promotion of Material 
Production, Employment, Supplies, Education, Health, 
the administration of the minions and Depend- 
encies and of India, and Research. Each of these 
Standing Committees should be charged to make itself 
acquainted, week by weck, with all the current proceed- 
ings of the departments assigned to it; and, without 
formulating any policy of its own, to report to the 
House of Commons from time to time as to the extent 
to which the policy laid down by the House, by statute 
or resolution, Estimates or Ministerial announcement, 
was being carried out, and with what apparent results. 
Naturally, the very idea is objected to—not least by 
the class of Ministers past, present and future—by all 
who do not want popular control. But this is the 
way to get it. 


CONVENTION 


I. 
Ll considering the Report of the proceedings of the 


. THE IRISH 


Irish Convention one turned first, in the light of 

the new Irish crisis, to the passages touching upon 
Irish Conscription. A disclosure of the existence of such 
passages had been made during the debates on the Man- 
Power Bill last week. Mr. Devlin’s account of their nature 
proves to have been correct, notwithstanding the denial 
of Mr. Barrie, the Ulster Unionist, another member of 
the Convention. A Sub-Committee on Defence and Police 


reported on this matter, and found that in the event of 
the establishment of an Irish Parliament it would be 
‘impossible ” to impose a system of compulsory service 
on Ireland without the assent and co-operation of the 
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Parliament. When, at a general meeting of the Convention, 
one of the Southern Unionist delegates moved to omit 
the whole section of this report, his amendment was defeated 
by 49 votes to 29. The Committee, it will be observed, 
did not claim for the Irish Government a right of initiative 
in military affairs. The initiative was assumed, for the 
purpose of the argument, to be with the Imperial Parliament ; 
the Committee merely recorded an opinion that, practically 
speaking, conscription could not be enforced in Ireland 
against the wishes of a native legislature. It is obvious 
that the Committee was right—even the Times has admitted 
as much. An Ulster extremist, the Duke of Abercorn, 
sat on the Committee ; subsequently he signed the Northern 
“die-hard” memorandum’ which rejected Home Rule 
in toto, and he has now declared that he was always in 
favour of the extension of compulsion to Ireland. Precisely, 
the Duke is quite consistent; no doubt the very reasons 
which induced him to agree with the finding of the Committee 
fortified him in his final conclusions against Home Rule. 
In other words, the Ulster Unionists recognised that under 
a Parliament, however subordinate in name the Parliament 
might be, Ireland would in practice exercise a certain control 
of her destinies. It is the Government which acts illogically 
—and worse. For the Government, after recognising the 
propriety of self-determination, tries to force conscription 
on Ireland without reference to the opinion of one single 
representative of the nation. 

These articles deal with the Convention, and no more 
will be said in them of conscription, a matter which, after 
all, the Convention itself quickly disposed of. One still 
wishes to believe that the labours of Sir Horace Plunkett 
and other men of goodwill have not gone for nothing ; and 
at least the book before us—175 pages of a Government 
publication—must, in days to come, acquire a historical 
interest. The Convention failed to agree, and the five 
delegates of the Belfast Unionist Council with their fourteen 
adherents, representative of landed and capitalist interests 
in the Northern province, have presented a Memorandum 
which reaffirms the old “die-hard” position. On the 
other hand, there was complete agreement between 
Nationalists, Southern Unionists, non-party men, and a 
majority of the Labour delegates as to the expediency of Irish 
self-government. Final results are summed up in Sir Horace 
Plunkett’s letter to the Prime Minister, with which the 
Blue Book opens, as follows : 

The Report tells us all that needs be told ; it means that in the 
Convention, whilst it was not found possible to overcome the 
objections of the Ulster Unionists, a majority of Nationalists, 
all the Southern Unionists, and five of the seven Labour repre- 
sentatives were agreed that the scheme of Irish self-government 
set. out in Paragraph 42 should be immediately passed into law. 
A minority of Nationalists propose a scheme which differs in only 
one important respect from that of the majority. 

Paragraph 42 embodies the conclusions arrived at by 
majorities. It provides for an Irish Parliament (51 to 18). 
It proposes a unified control (Imperial and Irish) of 
Irish Police and Postal Services during the war (87 to 21), 
extra representation for Unionists (27 to 20), a continued, 
but reduced, Irish representation at Westminster (42 to 24), 
and the reservation for decision after the war of Customs 
and Excise (88 to 84). In the voting on this last most 
important point the Nationalists were divided, and we 
find that Mr. Joseph Devlin voted in the minority with 
Mr. W. M. Murphy against the Southern Unionists and 
a majority of the Redmondites. In the absence of 
unanimity the Chairman’s report becomes a statement 
of conclusions arrived at, with the figures of the majorities, 
rather than a series of recommendations. The Report 


as a whole was carried by 15 votes only (44 to 29), in the 
minority being the “ Ulster” contingent and a number 
of Nationalists, including two Bishops, the Lord Mayor 
of Cork, and Mr. W. M. Murphy. 


from voting. 
During the early part of the proceedings at Trinity 


Mr. Devlin abstained 


College the Nationalist members of the Convention hoped, 
if not for a unanimous decision in favour of Colonial Home 
Rule, at least for a large majority decision. The situation 
outside the Dominion, the reaction against the Redmondite 
achievement of the Home Rule Act of 1914, and the Sinn 
Fein cry of a Republic had put the more advanced party 
of the Nationalists in possession of the initiative. In view 
of the public temper, what would be the use of reporting 
in favour of a limited measure of autonomy? The only 
possible solution (it was argued) was a settlement which 
would give the Irish Parliament full powers over Irish finances, 
including Customs, and over the Police; some members 
of the Convention, notably Mr. Lysaght and Mr. Russell, 
pressed for the acknowledgment of Ireland’s right to raise 
her own forces of defence and the complete withdrawal 
of Irish Members from Westminster. We may be sure 
that it was not for lack of skill in the presentment of a 
case that the party of Mr. W. M. Murphy, Mr. George 
Russell (4£.), and Mr. Lysaght failed to carry the day. 
The Redmondites behaved well, and kept their personal 
feelings in control. It must have tried them sorely to see 
the leadership among Nationalists at the Convention 
fall to Mr. W. M. Murphy, the bitter enemy of the party ; 
but they did not allow themselves to be prevented thereby 
from supporting the project of “ Dominion” settlement. 
The representatives of the Ulster Unionist Council “ turned 
down” fiscal autonomy, which, however, offered some 
obvious attractions to the Southern Unionists and also to 
non-party men of weight and substance, such as Lords 
Dunraven and MacDonnell, whose loyalty to the Imperial 
Connection could not be doubted. In spite of the silence 
imposed upon the Press, the public was fairly well informed 
of the course of the proceedings within Regent’s House, 
and at one time the general anticipation prevailed that 
the result of the Convention would be a Majority Report, 
signed by all the delegates except those directly attached 
to the Ulster Unionist Council, in favour of the widest 
measure of Home Rule. Early in this year, however, 
came the resignations from the Convention of Messrs. 
Russell and Lysaght, which had to be noted as hostile 
omens. What happened is still obscure. But, at once, 
the public began to speculate upon an intervention of the 
Government, upon influence brought to bear on the Southern 
Unionists and non-party delegates, upon a return to the 
Home Rule Act of 1914 as a basis of discussion. It seemed, 
then, that the Nationalists in the Convention were on the 
horns of a dilemma ; and, indeed, an English journal hinted 
at Mr. Redmond’s despair. To sign a Report which would 
reserve to Great Britain the control of Irish Finance and 
Man-Power would, in the then state of Irish opinion, be 
equivalent to party suicide. On the other hand, the 
Southern Unionists, by virtue of their acceptance of the 
principle of Home Rule, had put themselves in the position 
of the side which offered concession. And concession, 
surely, was of the essence of the Convention. To rebuff 
the Southern Unionists would be to play into the hands 
of the Ulster extremists. British public opinion would 
condemn the Nationalists equally with the Northern 
Unionists as intransigents, incapable of compromise ; 
and under such circumstances all hope of Government 
pressure upon the North-East corner would disappear. 
The Prime Minister’s intervention favoured the proposals 
of the Southern Unionists, which were called the Midleton 
Compromise. Mr. Lloyd George suggested (letter of 
February 25th) the reservation to the United Kingdom 
Parliament of Customs and Excise and the retention (for 
the period of the war) of the Police and Imperial Service 
under Imperial control. Some Federal reorganisation of 
the United Kingdom was evidently in the Premier’s mind. 
On March 12th the opinion of the Convention Majority 
on the main financial question was expressed, and over 
twenty-five of the Nationalist members of the Convention 
consented “to postpone for further consideration until 
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after the war the control of Customs and Excise by an 
Irish Parliament.” It is important to observe that by 
their vote on this occasion the Nationalist majority did 
not in any way surrender the claim to fiscal autonomy 
or accept the principle of the Federal solution. 

Mr. Lloyd George had suggested that a Joint Exchequer 
Board should be set up to determine the true revenue of 
Ireland, that there should be after the war a Royal Commis- 
sion on economic and fiscal relations, that meanwhile 
an agreed proportion of the annual Imperial revenue should 
be fixed as the Irish contribution, and that all Irish revenue 
from Customs and Excise as determined by the Joint 
Board, after deduction of the agreed contribution, should 
be paid into the Irish Exchequer. The Convention rejected 
the suggestion of a Royal Commission, and insisted that 
the question of Customs and Excise should be determined 
by the United Kingdom Parliament within seven years 
after the conclusion of peace. The Nationalist majority, 
reinforced by three Liberals—Lord Granard, Lord 
MacDonnell, and Sir B. Windle—append to the Report 
an apology for their concession. “ We hold it,” they 
say, “ to be of paramount importance that an Irish Parlia- 
ment should be immediately established . . . but we desire 
to put on record . . . our conviction that, according to 
all precedents in the British Empire, an Irish Parliament 
is entitled and ought to become the sole taxing authority 
for Ireland.”” On the question of Police and Postal Services 
the Majority proposed for the period of the war not a 
purely British but a unified control. The scheme produced 
by the Nationalist Minority, led by Mr. Murphy, Mr. Devlin, 
and the Bishop of Raphoe, insists on powers over Customs 
and Excise, but agrees to their suspension until after 
the war. “Federation is not in view.” The Minority 
consents, however, to the offer of an Irish Imperial con- 
tribution, to unified control of Police and Post Office for 
the period of the war, and is not less ready than the Majority 
to allow every possible “ safeguard’ to Unionists. It 
would like Irish representation at Westminster to cease— 
at least temporarily. 

We are inclined, after a first reading of this Blue Book, 
to accept Sir Horace Plunkett’s opinion that the Convention 
had a: very considerable success. All parties agree that 
the proceedings were conducted in good spirit. A scheme 
of self-government such as is set out in Paragraph 42, 
if passed into law at Westminster, would neither realise 
the hopes of Ireland nor kill the Sinn Fein movement, 
but should work in practice for the period of the war and 
bring moderate men together. Financial arrangements 
will be the chief subject of criticism. The Convention 
was aware of the popular importance attached to the 
question of Customs and Excise, and gave this side of 
the Home Rule problem its closest attention. In a further 
article it will be interesting to dwell upon the attitude of 
the Ulster irreconcilables and the concessions offered 
to them and to Unionists generally; also to compare 
the proposals of Paragraph 42 with the Home Rule Act 
upon the Statute Book. We shall see that the attitude 
of the Southern Unionists has not been the only gain from 
the Convention to the cause of Home Rule ; that the opposi- 
tion of “ Ulster” has been pierced to a certain extent ; 
and that the Belfast Unionist Council, the organisation of 
Carsonism, can no longer pretend to represent all classes 
among the Ulster Protestants. 


THE MORAL MAN 


HERE is a famous story of a Levite who on a certain 
occasion passed by on the other side. Probably 
he said to himself, “There is no principle 

involved.” We do not hear, however, that he paused on 
his way to summon the despoilers of the wounded man 
to return to their work and see whether by the use of a 





little more violence they could not extract something 
more out of him. It seems to us that the Levite cannot 
have been as new a theologian as the Rev. R. J. Campbell, 
who writes to the Daily Chronicle to say that he sees no 
moral question involved in applying conscription to Ireland 
against the will of the Irish people, and thus encourages 
this further outrage on the liberty of a nation whose history, 
according to statesmen and historians of all parties, is 
a tale of wounds and spoliations a millionfold more dreadful 
than can have been suffered by the man who fell among 
thieves. One would have thought that any man with even 
the first faint glimmering of a moral sense would have 
realised that, in the case of such a nation, there was one 
overwhelming moral imperative, and that this was to 
bind up its wounds. We began this war for moral reasons, 
and the one we proclaimed most loudly was that we were 
about to bind up the wounds of the small and injured 
nations. That was certainly the moral reason for which 
the flower of the young men of England entered the Army 
in the early days of the war. They enlisted not only in 
the spirit of patriots but in the noble passion of good Samari- 
tans. And young Irishmen joined the Army, too. They 
also felt that holy passion. They regarded Belgium as a 
crucified nation. Oddly enough, as it seems to many 
Englishmen, they regarded their own country also as a 
crucified nation, and believed that in fighting against 
Germany they were fighting on behalf of every unfree 
nation in Europe. We may protest against their imagery, 
if we will (though it was an “ Allied” poet, Victor Hugo, 
who described Ireland as “ bleeding and breathing out its 
life on the cross”’); but at least we must admit that it 
was the product of moral and spiritual enthusiasm. They 
saw, as the theologians of Germany did not see, that there 
was a moral question involved in the coercion of Belgium 
by Germany, and such was their passion that they even 
consented to go crusading in the uniform of the British 
Army, which, in Ireland, until that date, had been looked 
on as the symbol not of liberty but of oppression. 

The history of the last three and a-half years in Ireland 
has, so far as the authorities have been concerned, been 
the story of a prolonged attempt to quench the moral 
enthusiasm of Irishmen for the cause of the Allies. This 
is a grave charge, but it was Mr. Lloyd George who used 
the word “malignant” to describe War Office methods 
in Ireland, and it was a chivalrous Unionist, Sir Mark 
Sykes, who the other day altered the word to “ infamous.” 
We are certain that in no other part of these islands were 
soldiers, eager to risk their lives in the cause of liberty, 
treated like dogs as they were in Nationalist Ireland. They 
were told to all intents and purposes that, if moral idealism 
was the cause of their enlistment, they were not wanted 
in the British Army. Mr. Devlin gave a typical instance 
of their treatment in one of the remarkable speeches he 
delivered last week in the House of Commons. He told 
how, when Nationalist recruits were leaving Belfast for 
the headquarters of the Irish Division, he used to entertain 
them and give them a “ send-off” on the evening before 
their departure. At one gathering between two and three 
hundred recruits were present. He went on to say: 

“It was a merry gathering of young fellows of l8to22 They 

were like schoolboys released for a home holiday, enjoying themselves 
tremendously. I remember making a speech and saying, ‘ This is 
the first time that Irishmen have gone willingly to help England 
in war. You are going not only to fight for England, but for Ireland 
and for freedom.’ A military officer in the middle of my speech 
flung open the door, and when I had done said: ‘ May I say a 
few words?’ I said: ‘If you like.” He was the Provost- 
Marshal of the City of Belfast. He said to this merry audience : 
* Listen to me. We want no politics here; we want no religion 
here. Be at the barracks to-morrow at 8 o'clock, and not one of 
you be late. You are not going out to fight for anythingbu ig 
and country, and the less you have of politics the better.’ If 
someone had come along and poured buckets of water over this 
audience it could not have been more depressing. He said to me 
when he sat down, ‘ May I go?’ I said: ‘ You may go, and I 
hope you will never come back. ” 
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We have no doubt there are readers of the Morning Post— 
or at least writers on the Morning Post—who will contend 
that the Provost-Marshal was doing his duty, on the ground 
that to mention liberty and Ireland in the same sentence is 
to talk politics and is therefore against the Army regulations. 
We do not remember, however, to have heard that Unionist 
soldiers in Ulster were put under the same constraint. A 
British General on half-pay, in fact, called on the Ulstermen 
at a recruiting meeting to enlist on the ground that the 
British Army had saved them at the time of the Curragh 
Mutiny, and when the war was over could be relied on to 
help them again. As regards there being “ no politics or 
religion ” in the Army, the officers’ mess in an Ulster bat- 
talion advertised in the Press for a cook with the proviso, 
“* Must be a Protestant.” We do not blame the Ulstermen 
for this. They have since that time become the fastest 
friends of the Irish Nationalists on the battlefields of France. 
We do blame the authorities and their defenders, however, 
for not having held the scales of justice evenly. They out- 
raged that law of equal treatment, which, it seems to us, is 
at least half the moral law. They represented in Ireland, 
not the English soul, but the Prussian heel. The green flag 
was consistently treated as an enemy flag. It was symbolic 
of the whole evil business that Tom Kettle, while in the 
Army, was forbidden by the authorities to write a book 
explaining why Irish Nationalists should take part in the 
war against Prussia. 

These things, in our opinion, go to the very roots of 
morality. If the conduct of one nation to another does not 
involve any moral question, we confess we do not know 
what morality means. As for the coercion of one nation by 
another, or of one man by another, it may be right or wrong ; 
but it is sheer moral cowardice to pretend that it has no 
moral significance. We know that in all ages there have been 
men who have wished to raise the question of the treatment 
of employees or servants or slaves or property or children 
or wives or subject nations out of the mire of moral con- 
siderations. The Prussian has said not only in his heart 
but on infinite reams of paper that the State is above 
morality ; but the Allies have replied, “‘On the contrary, 
. +... The Prussian clergy have, as was shown in a pretty 
book published two years ago, called Hurrah and Hallelujah ! 
hastened forward with enthusiasm to assist the State to 
eliminate moral considerations from its dealings with other 
nations. Or, when they did not do this, they did better 
still: they provided the State with moral excuses for doing 
immoral things. They sat down and thought out bright 
casuistical thoughts to prove that whatever their country 
did was not merely a right but a duty. One is reminded of 
their brilliant casuistry by Mr. Hall Caine’s proof that con- 
scription for Ireland is a matter not of expediency but of 
principle. The most helpful of his arguments was : 

Ireland, through her representatives in Parliament, helped to 
impose conscription upcn England, Scotland and Wales (whether 
they voted for or against it, or did not vote at all being a matter 


of complete indifference, since they were members of the Legislature 
which enforced and therefore became responsible for it). 


How logical! But how like the reasoning of a lunatic! 
First one suppresses a national Parliament, and having 
forced its representatives to transfer their fight for free- 
dom to our Legislature, one makes them responsible for 
everything which that legislature does, even if they vote 
against it. According to this reasoning, the Irish M.P.s 
are responsible for every Coercion Act which Parliament 
has passed against Ireland during the last hundred years. 
Similarly, Alsace-Lorraine and Poland (which send repre- 
sentatives to the Reichstag) and Bohemia (which sends 
representatives to the Austrian Parliament) are equally 
responsible for the war with Prussia and Austria. We 
doubt if there is a single imaginable crime which could 
not be defended by at least as plausible an argument as 
that. The odd thing is that, though Mr. Caine contends 


that “principle demands conscription for Ireland,” he 
is apparently willing to throw principle overboard in the 
name of expediency. He seems anxious to prove, not that 
conscription for Ireland will be a useful thing, but that 
if Mr. Lloyd George causes a “ violent disruption” by 
enforcing it, he will not “alone have been to blame.” 
Mr. Bonar Law, however, has effectively blown the bottom 
out of Mr. Caine’s argument from morality. He forgot 
for the moment that he is a member of a Government 
which is fighting for the freedom of the subject nationalities 
of the Austrian Empire, and he defended conscription 
for Ireland by pointing out that Austria forced into her 
armies “ subject peoples who would rather be fighting 
against her.” Perhaps Mr. Campbell believes that there 
is no moral question involved in the relations between 
Austria and Bohemia. Peshaps he does not believe that 
there is any moral question involved in the relations between 
Germany and Poland. We do not wish to press the parallel 
between one subject nation and another unduly; but 
there is one moral right which they all share—the right 
to be governed by their own consent. That is the A B C 
of international morality. The moral law is the law of 
justice and the law of kindness in public as well as private 
affairs, and the moral man who does not realise this is 
deceiving himself. The moral man, however, has at all 
periods been a creature of casuistries and evasions. His 
speciousness has done more injury to morals than all the 
frank vices of the sinners. Every evil deed, every persecu- 
tion and public act of cruelty, has been glorified by a vast 
mob of moral men. Europe cannot afford much more 
morality either of the sort that delights in casuistical 
excuses or of the aloof sort that passes by on the other 
side. We can no longer afford to blind ourselves to the 
moral elements in the great questions that arise in the 
dealings of masses of human beings with each other. He 
who lowers the standard of public morality henceforth 
will be a traitor to the very life of Europe. 


THE IDEAL VILLAGE 


OR twenty years or more I have pictured the Ideal 
Village. If William Morris inspired the earliest 
dream, mine was at least a practical proposition. 

In the village of my imaginings men worked as hard as 
ever, but had a decent wage. The ale-house sold pure 
beer, kept baths and a village wash-house, a club room 
for men and women in which we would talk through the 
long winter evenings of the world we live in, and a great 
kitchen that saved all the cottage fires in summer-time. 
I saw the old moss-grown and ineffective fruit trees replaced 
by modern bushes or cordons, a common garden, a common 
piggery, a herd of goats, geese running on the common 
land, a revival of rural industries. Everything seemed 
possible if only the labourer had his living wage—and 
that seemed as far away as the Millennium. 

A year ago the impossible had happened. Hodge 
received twenty-five shillings—twenty-seven if he chanced 
to be stock-keeper or horseman, working seven days a 
week. The Government had discovered that the country 
needs home-grown food. (It will be remembered that 
in the Boer War Lord Lansdowne discovered that cavalry- 
men need horses—great minds are stimulated by great 
happenings.) I had preached the living wage for labour, 
had gone so far as to pay it to those whom I employed, 
and the village was very properly suspicious, for, as one 
said to another in the county dialect and the mode of 
utterance in a rising scale that gives the top note to the 
last word, “ Whatever he wanter be doin’ that for?” 
Many reasons were given. In the autumn of 1914 they 
discovered I was a German spy, and so solved all mysteries. 
But the times move, and the village follows reluctant in 
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their wake. A Food Production Committee was formed 
to look after a group of villages, including the one that 
holds my small farm and household gods, and I was asked 
to act as chairman. The vision of the Ideal Village came 
across my mind, and I accepted the invitation. 

At our first meeting I discovered that we were, in a sense, 
an appanage of the County Agricultural Committee, with 
authority to inspect allotments and gardens, to help workers 
to allotments, to take over ground out of cultivation, 
to procure first-class seeds and trees and sell to the labourers 
at cost price, to organise bands of workers, establish a 
common garden—there was no end to our powers, on paper. 

There was no money for any of these things, but we 
dipped into our ill-lined pockets—we are poor folk and 
of no importance—and provided a small fund for the start. 
This done, I invited half-a-dozen farm labourers to join 
the committee, and we took over two acres of terribly 
dirty and derelict allotment ground that had been let to 
labouring men at three times the rent of agricultural land 
and six times its actual worth as cultivable soil. The 
labourers came, saw, and retired to the back bench in 
the schoolroom, where they huddled together like sheep. 
Mercilessly I plucked them out of their retreat and set 
them among their masters, the farmers, and urged them 
to talk and give us of their practical wisdom. They 
struggled bravely for a meeting or two, and then stole 
silently away, urging a variety of insufficient excuses. 
The derelict land swallowed up our few pounds as the 
Rod of Aaron swallowed the rods of the Magicians at the 
Court of the Pharaoh of the Exodus. Men spoke with a 
shudder of the possibilities of another levy. To avoid 
this catastrophe I called my wife, a gifted musician, to 
aid. We organised a concert, and, mirabile dictu, not only 
raised nearly twenty pounds, but crowded the schoolroom 
and pleased the audience. 

Some of our farmers lent practical aid. They sent 
their ploughs and harrows, they cleaned that dirty couple 
of acres in a fashion it had not known for years. We bought 
seed potatoes from Scotland. Government supervises the 
price, but, as far as I can see, does not supervise the quality. 
Germans from a neighbouring Prison Camp have done a 
few days’ work lifting the twitch that the harrows tore 
up when the ploughs had done their work. 

We have sold Scottish seed potatoes at cost price to the 
villages. Those who had not taken the trouble to apply, 
in spite of repeated warnings, found none left, and departed 
denouncing the committee and all its works. Artificial 
manures have been distributed at cost. Lecturers have 
been brought down to deal with potato spraying, fruit 
growing and bottling, breadmaking, and other harmless, 
necessary pursuits. Good fruit trees have been supplied 
singly at wholesale rates. Small seeds have been bought 
from reliable firms. We hold a committee meeting about 
once in three wecks, and the secretary and I have anxious 
discussions as various crises arise in the work of delivery 
or distribution. To be sure, we have no village piggery, 
no goose club, no goat club to yield the babies some of 
the best milk in the world, but there is to be an attempt 
to revive basketmaking. One of our committee has had 
osiers planted on some suitable ground, and will probably 
see the work through. 

In spite of all these signs of a limited progress I am 
keenly conscious that the whole of our work has been, 
is, and will probably remain, a failure. The reason is 
simple. We set out to reach the agricultural labourer. 
Persistently, almost skilfully, he has evaded us. 

At our committee meeting we generally find three ladies 
(who take an interest in the district), three or four farmers, 
the postman, and a professional gardener. Some of us 
must travel two miles out and two miles home to be present. 
We plan, devise, contrive, subscribe, all for the benefit 
of villages that, for all the interest they exhibit, might be 





somewhere on the Abana and Pharpar, rivers of Damascus. 
Church cannot help us, for one rector is old and about to 
retire, another, young and strepitous, has just moved 
to another living. Hewas never helpful. He would come 
and explain to us that all our plans were futile, but he had 
none with which to replace them. His successor is elderly 
and new to the place. We had proposed to establish 
gangs of moonlight workers to help in the common garden, 
on the gardens and allotments of war widows, and in the 
gardens of women whose husbands are away. We offered 
sixpence an hour, but at time of writing neither man nor 
boy has stirred a hand. The common garden as it will 
be, common potato ground now, has not had the benefit 
of one hour’s work from any of the men whom it was created 
to help. When there has been a distribution of good 
seeds or trees at something less than the retail market 
price there have been applications. I have been thinking 
of a little company to run the garden, with shares purchasable 
with money or labour, but the time required and the absence 
of energetic and practical assistance forbid. 

I forgot to say that the Committee bought a knapsack 
potato sprayer last year and sufficient chemicals for making 
the Bordeaux Mixture. We offered to let it out at a cheap 
rate for gardens and allotments, and to supply the mixture, 
made up in small quantities, at small price. We arranged 
a demonstration, and three people turned up to watch. 
I asked one of my own men to spray his potatoes. He 
did not think he would. In order that the small expense 
might not be a deterrent I offered to fill the sprayer for 
him while I was hiring it, suggesting that he should take it 
home full, spray his potatoes, and bring it back empty 
on the morrow. But that was too much trouble. There 
were others who asked if Bordeaux Mixture is poisonous, 
and on being told that it is, they demanded to know why 
they should be asked to poison their potatoes ! 

One continues to strive ; the age of miracles is not past ; 
witness the rise in the agricultural labourer’s wages. But 
all my other schemes are locked up in my own mind, or were 
until I set them out here. If I were to transfer such stock 
of energy as is available to the goat and pig and goose 
and other clubs, I should be quite likely to fail, and certainly 
my own land would suffer from neglect. 

The one solitary instance of local energy that we can 
show is in the direction of raising domesticated rabbits. 
At sales in the market town a few miles away doe rabbits 
of Dutch, Belgian, or Flemish breed have fetched as much 
as sixteen shillings, and the news resulted in a great outburst 
of energy. Hutches are being built, the small stock of 
rabbits expanded, and there is a rush to be first in the 
field with a fifteen-shilling rabbit. But even in this great 
race “ black Care sits ever behind the horseman.” There 
is a rumour that the “Crown and Anchor” was out of 
beer three nights last week. And what shall it avail a hard- 
working, thirsty man to gain even fifteen shillings if the 
landlord’s weekly barrel has been exhausted ? 

Looking back at the last sentence, I realise that I have 
not taken my disappointment well. The only excuse 
is that the Ideal Village would have helped the countryside, 
and that if only the countryside would have helped, I 
should have had it in being ere now. 8. L. B. 


OBSERVATIONS 


S to the situation at the Front, the Prime Minister's 

A closing remarks in the House on Tuesday night 
did really reflect competent military opinion both 

English and French. But there are sundry mysteries to 
be cleared up, and as soon as the situation becomes more 
stable, for either better or worse, serious trouble will 
certainly arise for the Government. I have made careful 
inquiries about Colonel Repington’s startling statements 
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in the Morning Post in exoneration of the command of 
the Fifth Army, whose weakening was the original cause 
of misfortune. It is not enough to say that those state- 
ments are believed to be true in military circles. They 
have not even been questioned, for the reason that they 
are accepted as commonplaces. The attitude towards 
them is: ‘* Well, of course they are true! Everybody 
knows that. The facts described by Colonel Repington 
were notorious among all people concerned before the 


offensive began.” 
* a 


The principal civilian writers on war, while differing con- 
siderably about German plans and about the extent of our 
reserves and the use of our reserves, have pretty well main- 
tained their usual policies. In Land and Water Mr. Belloc 
has been most admirably informative and exegetic, and has 
not broken his habit of refraining entirely from both criti- 
cism and policy. Mr. Edmund Dane in the Westminster 
Gazette is still the whole-hearted optimistic apologist of the 
British Command. Mr. Sidebotham in the Manchester 
Guardian has had bursts of very severe criticism, and has not 
concealed very serious apprehensions. The most damaging 
criticism, however, has come from Professor Spenser 
Wilkinson, who is now regularly writing articles of the first 
importance in the Sunday Times. Professor Wilkinson has 
a cautious mind and a restrained style; and he keeps 
to the broad principles of warfare. His indictment of 
the Government last Sunday was therefore all the more 


impressive. 
* * % 


As to the resignation of General Trenchard, and the 
appointment of Gencral Sykes as Chief of the Air Staff, two 
points are to be noted. General Trenchard had won more 
than the admiration, he had won the adoration, of his 
subordinates. Many people extremely well able to judge 
regard him as the finest British soldier produced by the war. 
He is unquestionably a genius and a tremendous worker, 
with a brain that can think of everything at once. That is 
one point. The other point is that in General Sykes Lord 
Rothermere has chanced to pick out a man at least as 
uncompromisingly independent in character as General 
Trenchard. Grave trouble occurred between the Air 
Minister and General Trenchard. Unless the Air Minister 
modifies his mood, grave trouble is quite likely to occur with 
General Sykes. 

* * * 


The estimate of the life of the Government varies from 
three months to three weeks. The Man-Power Bill is now 
generally accepted as the greatest piece of political camou- 
flage ever attempted by a Cabinet in a panic. The last relics 
of the prestige of the Suvennaet have gone. Conscription 
in Ireland under the new Act is dead. I believe it to be the 
fact that Mr. Lloyd George was the only member of the War 
Cabinet who insisted on Conscription for Ireland. Most 
experts regard the Home Rule project as also dead. The 
resentment aroused by the raising of the age-limit to fifty- 
one is intense, and it has been freely and aw expressed 
to the Prime Minister through the most respectable political 
organisations. Such is the political situation. 


* * * 


It is an agreeable proof of British stoicism that Christie 
sales have proceeded steadily through the great German 
offensive and through the long threat to civilisation itself, 
and that records have been again made. True, the object 
of the current sales is purely charitable, and the funds of the 
Red Cross will benefit to the full extent of the proceeds. 
Nevertheless, one may assert that if the object had not been 
charitable, the sales would have gone on just the same and 
been just as successful. Indeed, if any great collection of 
supreme examples of old masters or of modern masters were 
to be broken up now, prices would assuredly rise to even 
higher heights than ever. The phenomena of dilettantism 
have lately been receiving some attention in the corre- 
spondence columns of newspapers. Correspondents have 
attacked the institution of art-sales; other correspondents 
have defended it, saying that it involves not a real expendi- 
ture of money in exchange for goods, but merely a trans- 


ference of money from one pocket to another—if the minor 
item of the labour used in conducting the sales is left out of 
account. This istrue. Still, there is the risk of money being 
thus transferred from a holder who would have used it 
patriotically to a holder who might use it in wasteful foolish- 
ness. This risk could easily be obviated by the original 
holder of money curbing his appetite for art works and pur- 
chasing War Loan, according to the excellent precepts of the 
War Savings Committee advertisements. It may be said, 
however, that impassioned collectors will not stop buying 
pictures and objets d’art in order to buy War Loan, either in 
this country or in any other country. Patriotism has always 
its curious limitations, which every one of us can test for 
himself in his own soul. 
m * * 


I must refer again to the expensive formalities insisted 
upon by the Bank of England in connection with the transfer 
of War Loan to the representatives of deceased holders. I 
gave some time ago the indictment, and the defence offered 
by the Bank. But I have still to learn why, in the case of 
soldiers, the Bank will not accept a letter from the War 
Office as proof of death. All other authorities accept such 
proof of death. Even Somerset House accepts it, for the 
purpose of issuing probate or letters of administration ; and 
indeed it is bound to do so, for there can be no other legal 
proof of a soldier’s death at the Front. Yet the Bank itself 
will not accept it, while quite willing to act on its acceptance 
by another State Department! I have before me particulars 
of a case in which the cost of obtaining possession of War 
Loan value £46 9s. 6d., the property of a dead soldier, 
amounted to £5 8s. 3d., or over twelve per cent. of the 
capital. Herein is small encouragement to soldiers to invest 
their savings in War Loan. SARDONYX. 


Correspondence 
THE RULE OF THE OLD 


To the Editor of Tut New Sraresman. 

Sir,—Many will be grateful to you for “A.’s” admirable 
letter on the “rule of the old,” but his arguments gain even 
greater force when one remembers the military history of the 
author of the phrase “Dulce et decorum est pro patria mori.” 
For that we are indebted to the remarkable candour of the 
author himself, who, on the only occasion when he had a real 
chance of dying for his country, left the field of battle “ relicta 
non bene parmula.” In these sterner days a brief notice would 
have appeared in the Orders of the Day of his court-martial 
for leaving the trenches and being found “ in the neighbourhood 
of a base-port” deficient in certain portions of his military 
equipment, viz., one shield (small). What a comfort it is to 
think of the splendid opening now available for the fire-eaters of 
forty-five who have given not merely their sons but even their 
servants !—Yours, etc., 

Chelsea. R. S. 


To the Editor of THe New Sraresman. 


Sir,—Your correspondent from the trenches in France objects 
to the tyranny of the rule of the world by old men, and for remedy 
suggests a sort of self-denying ordinance by which the old men 
should voluntarily retire from the control of affairs and let the 
younger men have a chance. He also indicates that the old men 
are mentally tired and merely obstructive. If this were really 
so, why ask the old men to quietly retire ? Cannot the young 
men eject them? We, the old men, will never give way except 
to force. 

As an old man I can tell him that we old men so thoroughly 
understand combination and the unity of control that we would 
with the greatest confidence repulse the attacks of the young, 
even if the odds were ten to one. 

Occasionally for a brief season young men have had the 
complete control of States or large fortunes, but they have mostly 
come to disaster. When this was not the case, examination will 
show that the young men were sufficiently wise to leave the rule 
to old men or women. Rehoboam stampeded the old men, and 
he and his young men succeeded in causing the first great dis- 
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ruption of the Kingdom of Israel. Alexander conquered many 
States, and, after the characteristic thoughtless orgies of youth, 
left everything in chaos. Napoleon and his young Marshals left 
very little permanent result except to lower the standard height 
of Frenchmen by some two or three inches. He got his elder 
statesmen to frame the Code Napoléon. Moses gave expression 
to 9 primeval decree when from Mount Sinai he promulgated the 
first law of human relationship—the honouring of age by youth. 

The present world-war has been caused by the lusts of youth 
and was not willed by the old men. It might be said that the 
military rulers, especially of Germany, are old men. This is not 
so. The military profession is the most ancient in the world. 
Professors of war ages ago discovered the secret of keeping men 
artificially young for the purposes of military leadership. The 
higher a man gets in the true military hierarchy, the more care- 
fully does he dress and the more gaily is he decked out, although 
occasionally by design a great commander turns out in simple 
costume as a contrast to his blazing staff. He is schooled to keep 
his mind in standard grooves that refuse the assaults of age. As 
a result, one side of his mind is kept like the minds of young men 
that can be set on fire by appeals to the emotions, by the waving 
of flags, the beating of drums and the presentation of flowers by 
adoring young women. 

The other side of the mind of the great military leader is kept 
cold, ruthless and calculating. All this has to be instilled into the 
future great General while he is still a very young man. Indeed, 
the perfect warrior is the male counterpart of the old lady 
Theodota, complimented by Socrates for the marvellous preser- 
vation of her youth, beauty and long train of ardent young 
admirers. 

Young men naturally hurl themselves against one another at 
the commands of these demi-gods who retain the secrets of youth, 
and who from a far-off but regulated distance give their com- 
mands, undisturbed by the confused noise of battle and garments 
rolled in blood. The young man in the trenches also objects to 
old men in the newspaper offices who write about the “ joy of 
_ battle.” What else can he expect ? The military machine long 
ago at the time of the Crimean War found the Press to be an 
infernal nuisance, criticising the Government and upsetting 
Napoleon’s dictum that the wounded man was more useless than 
a dead one and should be treated accordingly. So the Press was 
captured and suitable pressmen put through a cruel process 
whereby their minds were kept at a youthful imaginative stage 
eternally harping on the laughter and joy of soldiers floundering 
in the mud under shattering fire and gas attacks. 

These unfortunates are like “ L’homme qui rit,” or the surplus 
Burmese babies put into jars to arrest and distort their mental 
and physical growth. So when the old men buy the “ Joy of 
battle” prints they are not deceived; they are only acquiring 
merit by showing compassion for the unfortunates who for a 
crust of bread write as they are told. 

The only hope for the future peace of the world is to further 
repress the young men who cannot expand and improve with age, 
even if we have to resort to Carlyle’s drastic remedy of placing all 
young men at certain critical ages under barrels and keeping them 
there. We have got them into the trenches. The good results 
will be seen in future years. An O_p Man. 


THE WHEAT PROBLEM 
To the Editor of Tue New Sraresman. 

Smrn,—Sometimes it is hard not to despair of the State. Your 
readers have been apprised of the facts of nitrogen-fixation, 
ever since, in your columns, I introduced the subject to the 
notice of those who govern us, three years ago. They know also 
that, thanks to Lord Rhondda, the basal facts upon the appre- 
ciation of which, as of many others, our national existence 
depends, are available in Messrs. Longmans, Green and Co.'s 
new edition of Sir William Crookes’s Wheat Problem. (I push 
this and will continue to push it; I have not had nor would I 
take a penny out of it.) Yet lately I received a letter from an 
obviously well-informed correspondent who, having done his 
best to use my “ Knowledge in Power” (N.S., Feb. 28rd) with 
those very persons who should distribute this book, or extracts 
from it, was officially informed that there is “ no reason to suppose 
we are at all behindhand in this matter as compared with Ger- 
many. The only manure we lack somewhat is potash.” And, 
as for nitrogen fixation, ‘‘ we were doing it long before Germany 
took it up.” 

My correspondent urged this “ authority” to reply to my 
strictures on our ignorance and apathy in your columns. Nothing 
from him has appeared there ; but I write to observe that this 





is a sample of the complacent, arrogant ignorance, trumpeting 
untruth which now threatens the ruin of our country, when 
only the Truth can keep her free.—Yours, etc., 
Royal Institution, W.1. 
April 13th. 


LENS. 


REGULATION 40D 


To the Editor of Tuk New Sraresman. 


Sir,—With reference to Regulation 40D of * Dora” to which 
you drew attention in your last issue, it may be of interest to 
your readers to learn that this regulation affords an extraordin- 
arily close parallel to a short Act which preceded the introduction 
of the C.D. Acts proper (whose repeal it took Josephine Butler 
twenty years to secure). The Contagious Diseases Prevention 
Act, 1864, provided simply for the compulsory medical examina- 
tion of prostitutes whom a Police Superintendent or a ** Medical 
Practitioner duly registered as such” had “ good cause to be- 
lieve” were diseased. If the woman were found to be diseased, 
the magistrate could make a further order for her detention for 
treatment for a period of not more than three months. The Act 
was to be in force for three years only, but before it expired the 
first of the Contagious Diseases Acts had come into force. 

Regulation 40D does not in form provide for compulsory 
medical examination, but I am inclined to the opinion which the 
Marquess of Crewe expressed in the House of Lords on this 
subject on the 11th inst. : “ It is quite true, of course, that there 
is in form an option for women accused to submit or not to medical 
examination, but it is possible that the indirect pressure to do 
so may be so strong that it may become almost an obligation.” 
The insinuation that her guilt would be assumed if she would 
not avail herself of this means of asserting her innocence would 
create such an obligation. It is interesting to note that under the 
1864 Act a woman had the option of avoiding police-court pro- 
ceedings by voluntarily submitting herself for examination. 

The charge will, presumably, be made by a policeman who has 
“ good cause to believe” that the woman is diseased. (Under 
the 1864 Act he had also to have cause to believe that she was a 
“common prostitute,” but this is no longer necessary.) Alterna- 
tively it may be made by a “ medical practitioner duly registered 
as such”’ who examines soldiers for this disease, and who will 
presumably ask the man who is suffering from V.D. from what 
woman he believes he contracted it. 

Compulsory detention and treatment for a maximum period 
of three months is now changed to a sentence of imprisonment up 
to six months. But one imagines that the diseased woman will 
be treated in the prison infirmary, so that the difference is one 
of form merely. 

There is even a parallel between the duration of the Act and 
the Regulation. 40D will presumably expire with “ Dora,” but 
already the authorities appear to be preparing for that catas- 
trophe by introducing into the House of Lords a “* Sexual Offences 
Bill,” which is unfortunately not in print at the time of writing, 
but which, I surmise, will contain provisions which can be made 
to cover this kind of activity on the part of police-court magis- 
trates and prison authorities. That the Army authorities would 
like to see the C.D. Acts revived seems abundantly clear, but, on 
account of public opposition, such a revival is likely to be adminis- 
trative rather than legislative, and all Bills, therefore, dealing 
in any way with this subject need very careful watching. 
Yours, etc., G. Dyce SHarp. 

7 Claremont House, Lithos Road, Hampstead, N.W. 3. 


TRAHERNE’S POEMS 
To the Editor of Tux New STATESMAN. 


Sir,—Your contributor “Solomon Eagle” does not seem 
to know Traherne’s “ Poems of Felicity,” published by the 
Clarendon Press in 1910, in the introduction to which by the 
editor, Mr. H. I. Bell, he will find a very much juster estimate 
of the poet than Mr. Dobell’s, and one that accords very closely 
with his own. Mr. Bell says: “Indeed, it is probably true to 
say that Traherne is not primarily a poet at all. His verse is 
full of the material of poetry ; it is continually preparing (so to 
say) to pass into poetry, and here and there for a few lines, 
sometimes for longer, it does so ; but for the most part it remains 
imperfectly fused ; the lyrical impulse is insufficient to convert 
the thought into the fine gold of poetry, and we get the impression 
rather of imaginative thought turned into verse than of a naturally 
poetic inspiration finding its inevitable expression.” He adds, 
however, in reference to some really beautiful verses he quotes : 
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‘Here Traherne writes instinctively as a poet, and not infre- 
quently he maintains, at a lower level indeed, a note of genuine 
poetry for a considerable time.” These “ Poems of Felicity,” 
it should be added, include, in addition to rather more than a 
score of pieces printed (sometimes from a different text) by 
Mr. Dobell, thirty-nine not found in his volume.—Yours, etc., 
Cc. C. B. 


Miscellany 
POEMS BY EDWARD THOMAS 


DIGGING. 


HAT matter makes my spade for tears or mirth, 

Letting down two clay pipes into the earth ? 
The one I smoked, the other a soldier 

Of Blenheim, Ramillies, and Malplaquet 

Perhaps. The dead man’s immortality 

Lies represented lightly with my own, 

A yard or two nearer the living air 

Than bones of ancients who, amazed to sce 

Almighty God erect the mastodon, 

Once laughed, or wept, in this same light of day. 


BUT THESE THINGS ALSO. 
But these things also are Spring’s, 
On banks by the roadside the grass 
Long dead, that is greyer now 
Than all the winter it was. 


The shell of a little snail bleached 
In the grass—chip of flint and mite 
Of chalk; and the small birds’ dung 
In splashes of purest white: 


All the white things a man mistakes 
For earliest violets fof 

Who seeks through Winter’s ruins 
Something to pay Winter's debts. 


While the North blows, and starling flocks 
By chattering on and on 

Keep their spirits up in the mist, 
And Spring’s here, Winter’s not gone. 


THE MILL-WATER. 
Only the sound remains 
Of the old mill ; 
Gone is the wheel ; 
On the prone roof and walls the nettle reigns. 


Water that toils no more 
Dangles white locks, 
And, falling, mocks 
The music of the mill-wheel’s busy roar. 


Pretty to see, by day 
Its sound is naught 
Compared with thought, 
And talk, and noise of labour and of play. 


Night makes the difference. 
In calm moonlight, 
Gloom infinite, 
The sound comes surging in upon the sense: 


Solitude, company, 
When it is night, 
Grief or delight 
By it must haunted or concluded be. 


Often the silentness 
Has but this one 
Companion ; 
Wherever one creeps in, the other is. 


Sometimes a thought is drowned by it ; 
By it sometimes 
Out of it climbs ; 

All thoughts begin or end upon this sound. 


Only the idle foam 
Of water falling, 
Changelessly calling 
Where once men had a work-place and a home. 


THIS IS NO PETTY CASE OF RIGHT OR WRONG. 
This is no petty case of right or wrong 
That politicians or philosophers 
Can judge. I hate not Germans, nor grow hot 
With love of Englishmen, to please newspapers. 
Beside my hate for one fat patriot, 
My hatred of the Kaiser is love true : 
A kind of god he is, banging a gong. 
But I have not to choose between the two, 
Or between justice and injustice. Dinned 
With war and argument, I read no more 
Than in the storm smoking along the wind 
Athwart the wood. Two witches’ caldrons roar. 
From one the weather shall rise clear and gay ; 
Out of the other an England beautiful, 
And like her mother that died yesterday. 
Little I know or care, if, being dull, 
I shall miss something that historians 
Can rake out of the ashes when perchance 
‘The phoenix broods serene above their ken. 
But with the best and meanest Englishmen 
I am one in crying: God save England, lest 
We lose what never slaves and cattle blessed. 
The ages made her that made us from the dust ; 
She is all we know, and live by; and we trust 
She is good and must endure, loving her so; 
And as we love ourselves we hate her foe. 

Epwarp Eastaway. 


Art 


WAR PICTURES AND THE WAR 
MUSEUM 


, l \HE first number of the series of British Artists at 
the Front is now published, and consists of coloured 
reproductions of some of Mr. Nevinson’s recent 

paintings, exhibited last month at the Leicester Galleries. 

I do not know who is to‘contribute the succeeding numbers ; 

but if we are to have the record of artists like Mr. Rothen- 

stein, Mr. Kennington, Mr. Orpen, and Mr. John, it will be 
of extraordinary interest to compare the things seen and 
depicted by these so varied talents. Mr. Nevinson has 
the advantage of being first in the field. He had already 
painted, out of his experiences as an ambulance-driver, the 
sufferings of war; the torments and horrors of dressing- 
stations, the miseries and monotonies of the soldicr’s life, as 
seen behind the front. But now he has given us a different 
set of impressions, gathered among the men of our own armies 
in action. The doings predominate over the sufferings ; 


human hardihood over the nightmare ; and, especially in the 


pictures of aeroplanes swooping in the blue, there is 
even a sense of exultation. The finest, I think, of Mr. 
Nevinson’s pictures—it is one of the colour-reproductions 
in the book—is the “ Reliefs at Dawn.” The execution is 
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not perhaps perfectly adequate to the conception ; but the 
dark, helmeted figures, with their glimmering bayonets, 
going up one by one out of the trench, fall into a natural 
fortunate pattern, animated by slow movement, so that 
the external circumstance, the mere incident, is merged and 
fused in something elemental ; it is lifted out of the sphere 
of fact, yet has become all the more real. It is interesting 
that Mr. Nevinson has worked chiefly from memory. 
Intense and continuous observation, supplemented by rapid 
shorthand sketches, supplied the material; from these 
the pictures were distilled, under the pressure of recollected 
emotion. It is the method of poetry: it is, Ishould have 
thought, the natural method of every artist ; and it seems 
to me very odd that the dogma of those who insist that 
nature must be copied on the spot, and directly, should 
ever have imposed itself on whole generations of painters. 
Adherents of that dogma should go and see the amazing 
photographs of the war at the Grafton Galleries. These 
are coloured enlargements, sometimes on a gigantic scale, 
of photographs of actual battle-scenes, troops on the march, 
wounded prisoners, transport, etc., both from the Western 
and the Eastern Fronts. Frankly, they make most his- 
torical war-paintings look silly: Many of them “‘ compose ” 
quite as well as the elaborate historical pictures we are 
familiar with ; the man behind the camera, after all, counts 
for as much as the camera itself; and, except for the cases 
where groups are conscious of being photographed, we have 
none of that annoyingly obvious stage-management by 
which the principal figures are cqught “in the limelight ” 
and rhetorical or sentimental gestufes underline the scheme of 
the composition. The finest of tliese photographs are some 
frieze-like silhouettes of soldiers mpving dark against a pale 
sky. Here is the raw material of wonderful pictures; a 
great artist, seeing what the camera has here recorded, 
would make these moving forms still more expressive and 
significant and alive, and at the same time make of their 
motion a grand continuous rhythm; but even as they are 
they are fascinating revelations of form in action. The 
whole exhibition, indeed, is immensely interesting, not only 
for the poignant actuality of its subject-matter, but for 
its latent commentary on realistic art. 

Mr. Nevinson, in his preface to the catalogue of his 
exhibition, told us that he was “ merely interested in plastic 
form.” He can paint “ without any prejudice or asso- 
ciation a man in a tin-hat or a man in a bowler”; he 
prides himself on having “ no literary or journalistic tastes.”’ 
This is apparently a hit at the artists of the “‘ new move- 
ment ” who are afraid of contaminating pure art by intro- 
ducing anything of human interest into their pictures, with 
its consequent bribe to the story-loving public. It is just 
the claim of Whistler over again, with the substitution of 
“ plastic form” for “ arrangements of tone and colour.” 
It doesn’t convince one as the whole of the truth. And 
what on earth is meant by “ literary or journalistic associa- 
tion” ? Are literary men and journalists the only 
people who associate human beings, when they see them, 
with human attributes and interests? On the contrary, 
haven’t writers, like painters, the instincts of their own art, 
prompting them to transform any given material to their 
own uses? No, it is the ordinary man or woman, biased 
by no innate desire to shape and select, whether in words 
or pigments, who is dominated by association. And is the 
artist, then, one who can denude himself wholly of common 
human feeling ? Does he contemplate his fellow-country- 
man fighting or enduring in the trenches simply and solely 
as a presentment of plastic form, without a consciousness 
of what he is as an individual creature of sensitive flesh, 
of what he means and stands for? Is he capable of the 
sublime detachment of the German High Command, which 
regards a man, for its own uses, just as “ human material ” ? 
Well, the analysis is not simple. The artist, whether pic- 
torial or literary, is capable of a detachment that must. 
seem to those who are not artists as horrible and inhuman ; 





he can, as Mr. Nevinson says, see the man in the tin-hat 
simply as plastic form ; but simultaneously with this detach- 
ment he can project himself into the heart of his subject- 
matter, and become for the moment what he contemplates. 
It is this duality of faculty which is his secret. And the 
true artist is he who is able to enforce and heighten the 
one interest by the other. I do not doubt that this dual 
faculty of the imaginative mind is present in Mr. Nevins on, 
though he may only be conscious of one side of it. His 
preface shows him in a frankly bellicose and what seems a 
slightly bitter mood. Owing to our schools and Universities, 
he says, with their fetish of tradition, the average English- 
man hates anything new in art and tries to kill it when he 
sees it. This is true. It is also true of the average citizen 
in every country. But the average Englishman can’t 
compare in resolute resentment of the new experiment with 
the average artist anywhere who belongs to another gener- 
ation. I understand that Mr. Nevinson’s pictures are very 
successful with the public, which is perhaps less prejudiced 
than he admits. But Mr. Nevinson’s prefaces concern us 
less than his pictures and prints. Several of these have 
been bought, very appropriately, for the Imperial War 
Museum. I confess to feeling considerable curiosity about 
the War Museum. Fortunate institution! All other 
museums and galleries were, through the nation’s repre- 
sentatives, deprived at the beginning of the war of their 
annual grants for purchase. It was felt that here was an 
economy that ought at once to be put into effect. What- 
ever millions might be wasted in other departments, it 
should not be said that we threw away thousands, or even 
hundreds, on art. But art as the servant and handmaid 
of war is another matter. And the War Museum appears 
to have plenty of funds. No doubt the nation (though, so 
far as I know, it has not been consulted on the question) 
would like to have a war museum; and since we are going 
to have it, we may rejoice that it is acquiring good pictures, 
as it seems to be doing. But paragraphs which one comes 
upon in the newspapers, announcing an apparently un- 
limited scope to the museum, innumerable models of every- 
thing connected with the war, from heavy artillery to cottage 
hospitals, and a thousand things besides, suggest a rather 
portentous vista. Isn’t there a danger of choking interest 
by satiety ? But apart from this point, on which one would 
like to have some authoritative information, there is another 
and larger question involved. It appears to have been 
decided that the War Museum is to be the national memorial 
of the war. This is a decision in which every citizen has 
an interest, and a right to be heard. Possibly, if the people 
of England were consulted, they would plump for the War 
Museum; but quite possibly they would prefer that the 
national memorial should take some other form. There 
are many, I think, who would far rather that we should 
commemorate what we hope we have gained from the war- 
a spirit of service in the common cause, a dissatisfaction 
with our old inertia, a keener sense of national self-respect— 
by something embodying the arts of peace. I think if we 
could make this London of ours, and our chief provincial 
cities, a little worthier in aspect of what the war has proved 
our race to be capable of, a little more expressive of its greater 
qualities, that would be a memorial far more welcome to 
posterity. Let us have our War Museum, and let it tell 
the truth about the war ; not only the incomparable bravery 
and daring and endurance, which will never be forgotten, 
but the horrible cost in pain, desolation, and waste which 
the world has in the past contrived to forget so easily. 
But no museum, with its labelled array of documents and 
records, can, to my thinking, suffice for a national memorial. 
This should be something, not for visits of curiosity, but for 
familiar contemplation, something symbolic of a new spirit, 
something that can become a part of our daily life, Is 
it too late to suggest that the people of England may yet 
be asked what they themselves desire ? 
LAURENCE Binyon. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


HAT Roger Casement was in the habit of writing 
verse was known to his acquaintances, but I do 
not think he ever published a book of it in his 

lifetime. Some—though not all, even of the latest— 
poems by him have been collected in a shilling volume 
published by the Talbot Press in Dublin and Fisher Unwin 
in London. The book is edited by Gertrude Parry, who 
tells a good many anecdotes in illustration of his patriotism 
and his gentleness. One of them records his having quietly 
said to a friend, years ago: “I think I shall be hanged for 
Ireland’ ; I wonder what the authority for it is. 
a 1 ok 


The verses now collected (and defaced with too many 
misprints) are interesting without being impressive. They 
are half-way between imitative minor verse and really 
original work; the impulse is genuine, but the writer 
expresses himself much as hundreds of other intelligent and 
well-read men would do, writing on the same subjects. 
There are several religious and several patriotic poems ; 
and the didactic element enters into almost all. One of 
the best is a. sonnet advocating the return of the Elgin 
marbles to Greece, and ending : 

Ah! let them hear again the sounds that float 

Around Athene’s shrine on morning's breeze ; 
The lowing ox, the bell of climbing goat, 
And drowsy drone of far Hymettus’ bees. 

Give back the marbles; let them vigil keep 

Where art still lies, o’er Pheidias’ tomb, asleep. 
There are two agreeable sonnets on the Peak of the 
Cameroons, and one on Hamilcar Barca, a distinctly unusual 
subject. It runs: 

Thou that didst mark from Heirete’s spacious hill 

The Roman spears, like mist, uprise each morn, 

Yet held, with Hesper’s shining point of scorn, 

Thy sword unsheathed above Panormus still ; 

Thou that wert leagued with nought but thine own will, 

Eurythmic vastness to that stronghold torn 

From foes above, below, where, though forlorn, 

Thou still hadst claws to cling and beak to kill— 

Eagle of Eryx !—When the Aegatian shoal 

Rolled westward all the hopes that Hanno wrecked 

With mighty wing, unwearying, didst thou 

Seek far beyond the wolf's grim protocol, 

Within the Iberian sunset faintly specked, 

A rock where Punic faith should bide its vow. 
In this both the qualities and the defects of Casement’s 
verse are seen: strength of feeling, boldness of conception, 
over-literariness, occasional obscurity, too great a fondness 
for the merely resounding word. 

% x * 


The same publishers have just issued a volume by another 
of the poets who took part in the rising of April, 1916— 
John Francis MacEntee. Mr. MacEntee was quite unknown 
before the insurrection, his writing having been done 
pseudonymously. Like MacDonagh, Plunkett and Pearse 
—each of whom wrote at least a few lines that will live— 
he was court-martialled and sentenced to death. Unlike 
them, he was amongst those whose sentences were com- 
muted. Just before the rebellion he committed his work 
to the charge of a friend, as he expected to die. As he did 
not die, the friend suspended publication pending Mr. 
MacEntee’s release from prison; but as the author was 
no sooner out of prison than he was re-incarcerated as the 
result of a speech, the friend has now published a selection 
without the author’s assistance. 

K on % 

Mr. MacEntee, like the other poets who risked their 
lives in the rebellion, writes verse which is normally anything 
but violent ; violence of language is perhaps most often the 
characteristic of dyspeptics and dilettanti who feel that 
they simply must demonstrate their virility somehow. He 


is devout, gently melancholy, and he speaks of his own 


work thus: 


Only the sea-like murmurings of a shell 

The simulation of a nobler sound, 

Are these my songs, just the faint-tinkling bell 
A moment breaking silence, and then drowned 
In the great silence of obscurity— 

Whence all must hie: and J, too, with the rest ; 
To lay my head on the unmemoried dust, 
Unsung, and quite forgotten by the throng— 
Unless one voice in friendship may attest 

My harmless virtue, saying: “ He was just 

A man who loved the shadow of a song.” 


That he is at present a good poet I should be the last to 
assert. He is at least sincere, but—like some of his colleagues 
—he writes in a very unindividual style. It is a style common 
in English as well as in Irish minor verse. Most of these 
younger Irish poets, even when they are treating Irish 
subjects, are extremely “literary” and not very Irish in 
their style. They inherit through Mr. Yeats from the 
Pre-Raphaelites and the modern French ; and their Nation- 
alism does not prevent frequent and affectionate visits to 
Wardour Street, from which to —— it is a long way, &c. 


x a a 


I happen this week also to have been looking at Sir Samuel 
Ferguson’s poems which have just been published (8s. net) 
in “ Every Irishman’s Library.” Sir Samuel was one of the 
prophets of the Gaelic Revival; a scholar, a poet and an 
antiquary. Thirty years ago Mr. Yeats described him as 
“the greatest poet Ireland has produced,” and though the 
description may not hold good to-day, he was a very con- 
siderable man and is far too little known in this country. 
Opinions may differ as to the degree of merit of those long 
heroic poems in which he deliberately modelled himself 
upon Homer—a rather large order. All his work suffers 
from a lack of concentration; it is rather like a pile of 
great chunks from a gold mine, quartz and metal mingled 
in various proportions. Homer himself, too, did not 
always rescue him from the Irish literary influences of his 
day—influences which almost completely smothered his 
predecessor Thomas Davis. The sentiment is unexcep- 
tionable in lines like these : 

Oh, brave young men, my love, my pride, my promise, 
’Tis on you my hopes are set, 
In manliness, in kindliness, in justice, 
To make Erin a nation yet, 
Self-respecting, self-relying, self-advancing, 
In union, or in severance, free and strong— 
And if God grant this, then, under God, to Thomas Davis 
Let the greater praise belong. 
But the too fluent, too diffuse, too stock, too abstract 
expression is of the same kind as, though on a higher level 
than, the oratory of the patriotic journalist, Mr. Gallagher, 
in George Birmingham’s story General John Regan. But 
when we get to The Welshmen of Triawley we get into 
another air. The magnificent swing and gusto of it is 
fully present in the first stanza : 
Scorna Boy, the Barretts’ bailiff, lewd and lame, 
To lift the Lynotts’ taxes when he came, 
Rudely drew a young maid to him ; 
Then the Lynotts rose and slew him, 
And in Tubber-na-Scorney threw him— 
Small your blame, 
Sons of Lynott! 
Sing the vengeance of the Welshmen of Triawley. 


There is never the slightest falling off in the whole fifty 
stanzas, their occasional obscurity being of a kind which 
contributes to the effect of savage, tumultuous onrush. 
No modern poem with which I am acquainted reproduces so 
successfully the sentiments, the language, the passions, 
the whole attitude of mind of a half-barbarous age; and 
very few men, handling this unedifying story, would have 
had the strength to resist the temptation of prettifying 
and sweetening it. It ought to be in all the anthologies, 
but it isn’t. SoLtomon EaGLe 


Aprit 20, 1918 
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THE KEY 


Shakespeare’s Sonnets and A Lover's Complaint. Edited 
by C. Knox Pooter. The Arden Shakespeare. Methuen. 
3s. net. 


The Arden Shakespeare, now close to completion, is a 
sound and excellent achievement of English publishing ; 
and its successive volumes have maintained a very high 
level under the general editorship both of the late W. J. 
Craig and of Professor R. H. Case, who followed him. It 
hardly, of course, achieves the ambitions of the publishers, 
who set first in their enumeration of possible readers those 
who desire to read no more than the text. No such reader 
is likely to pitch on this particular edition, in spite of the 
convenient and pleasant form of the volumes and the 
excellence of the type. An instance in support of this 
statement can easily be taken at random. Thus page 66 
gives four lines of Sonnet Ixiii. and eight of Ixiv.; it also 
gives two notes on the text and 35 lines, in double column, of 
explanatory notes. No man who reads Shakespeare merely 
for pleasure in the poetry could endure to have his attention 
besought away from its object to comparisons of a par- 
ticular fancy with similar fancies in Henry IV., In Memoriam, 
and Golding’s Ovid. The edition is valuable, not as a shape 
in which to read poetry, but as a full and trustworthy 
collection of all that the best scholarship can do with Shake- 
speare, whether textually or in elucidation of his sources, 
influence, language, and so forth. 

And apart from the fact that it is distressing to read 
verse on a page two-thirds of which is taken up with matter 
one wishes to neglect, there is the undeniable fact that no 
man has ever written a commentary on Shakespeare or 
overhauled the text without being often silly and sometimes 
irritatingly silly. Mr. Knox Pooler’s present edition is 
certainly a very good specimen indeed of its class. But 
even he has his lapses. Thus in Sonnet Ixxi. he adopts the 
reading “* with vilest worms to dwell’; and in his textual 
note he points out that this emendation is due to Gildon 
and that the Quarto reads “ vildest.”” But in his explana- 
tory notes he speaks of “ Gildon’s needless emendation,”’ 
and remarks that “vilde” was quite a common form. 
Then why not leave it or restore it? Shakespeare was 
perhaps not so strict an artificer in vowels and consonants 
that we can argue a priori that he put the “d” there with 
a& special purpose. ut he may have done so; and, since 
the question whether the “d” is important to the line 
is purely a matter of opinion, it would have been better 
to give the form in favour of which there is at least the 
presumption that Shakespeare chose it. And there are 
lapses in the explanatory notes as annoying as this textual 
affair. Thus, for example, when Shakespeare writes about 
a “ precious phrase by all the muses fil’d,”” Mr. Knox Pooler 
solemnly remarks that “ the implication that all the Muses 
could give a higher a to style than the Muse of 
Poetry alone is found also in Tennyson, To Virgil: “ All 
the charm of all the Muses often flowering in a lonely word.”’ 
The publication of such a comment as this just at the 
moment when the paper imports have just n again 

reduced is neither more nor less than wanton provocation 
to the community of original authors. So, again, are some 
of the remarks on the content of the Sonnets. Mr. Knox 
Pooler points out that Sonnet Ixxxii. (“I grant thou wert 
not married to my Muse ”’) is connected with Sonnet Ixxviii. 
(“So oft have I invok’d thee for my Muse”), and quotes 
Professor Dowden as conjecturing that in the interval 
“his friend had perhaps alleged in playful self-justification 
that he had not married Shakespeare’s Muse.” This is 
capped by a further quotation from Dowden to the effect 
that the word “ married ” here alludes to the phrase “ for- 
saking all other” in the marriage service, though no one 
but a commentator is likely to believe that Shakespeare 
had here in mind particularly the Anglican ceremony any 
more than confarreatio or the form of civil marriage pre- 
scribed in the Code Napoléon. But the truth is that ex- 
planatory notes other than those which assist in the under- 
standing of obsolete or obscure language or of topical lan- 
guage are apt to be useless and tiresome; and they have a 
cumulative effect, until the innocent statement that “ this 
beautiful sonnet ” is perhaps a continuation of some other 
rings offensively in the reader’s ears. Mr. Knox Pooler 





is in this respect no worse than other editors ; in thorough- 
ness and completeness he is better than most. 

The Introduction is a more harmless feature ; and it is to 
the Introduction to this volume that most readers will first 
turn, to see what the editor makes of the “ problem ” of 
the Sonnets. He is, of course, as befits an editor in a 
series whose virtues are rather those of solidity than of 
enterprise, cautious and non-committal. He quotes all 
the ae in turn, and adds that, though he attaches no 

special importance to his own view, he is inclined to believe 
that all the Sonnets (except, possibly, four) were written 
by Shakespeare, that they are printed in an incorrect order, 
and that “ those obviously addressed to a man are expressions 
of Shakespeare’s feelings for a friend who wronged him and 
was forgiven; but that it is — to miss their meaning 
by neglecting the spirit for the letter.” He adds the sen- 
sible deduction that “ thus the first Sonnets may be con- 
ventional compliments rather than serious advice ‘ 
and those that express submission to his friend’s caprices 
may be really demonstrations of his friend’s unreasonable- 
ness.” He is wise enough not to enter on a discussion of 
the identities of the friend, the mistress and the eternal 
"me. W. E* 

He does not mention Mr. T. W. H. Crosland’s recently 
published, simple, but somewhat surprising — which 
puts it that - we is no mystery at all; that Shakespeare 
wrote sonnets because he wanted to write sonnets, not 
because he had a story to tell or a confession to make, and 
that “ Mr. W. H.” was invented “ to make it more difficult.” 
This explanation is attractive; but it becomes slightly 
strained when Mr. Crosland suggests that Shakespeare 
associated the friend and the mistress in a double betrayal 
of himself merely to give the sequence the delusive sem- 
blance of a plot. It would be rash in the space here avail- 
able to attempt to detail yet another theory; but it is 
possible to point out that Mr. Knox Pooler has not brought 
out, and Mr. Crosland has ignored, one salient feature of 
the Sonnets. This is the fact that they seem to contain 
two different kinds of poetry; the one kind, chiefly the 
Sonnets to the mistress, of a confessional or personal order, 
directly founded on particular experience; the other of a 
more generalised type, expressing the poet’s conception of 
life and the world at large. On this showing, Shakespeare’s 
love for his mistress was really more passionate and intense 
and painful than his attachment to his friend. Only those 
who think in set types and admit no gradations or modifi- 
cations in a situation once formed will see in this any incon- 
sistency with the further statement that Shakespeare’s 
agony at his betrayal may have been felt by him genuinely 
in the terms in which he describes it. But the suggestion 
implies psychological subtleties far too delicate and complex 
to be pursued here ; and perhaps the suggestion may suffice. 

The Sonnets concerned with his mistress and with the 
betrayal are really fairly intelligible and, when isolated, 
make in themselves a most astounding work of English 

try—a revelation of character and passion besides which 
Meredith’s somewhat similar attempt falls into insignificance. 
But what most appears in a rereading of the whole sequence, 
undertaken without prejudice, is the amazing beauty con- 
tained in the Sonnets to the friend. It would be an imper- 
tinence to quote or to remark upon the best and the best- 
known passages. But passages and lines which are com- 
paratively unfamiliar and certainly unspoiled leap to the 
eye as one reads. The Sonnets to the mistress are almost 
entirely without the “ magic” of such poets as Keats or 
Shelley. In them mere intense passion overmasters every- 
thing else and is their justification. But Shakespeare used 

his relation to his friend as an excuse for pure poetry, and 
could write such an enchanting passage as: 


Our love was new and then but in the spring, 
When I was wont to greet it with my lays ; 

As Philomel in summer's front doth sing, 

And stops her pipe in growth of riper days: 

Not that the summer is less pleasant now 

Than when her mournful hymns did hush the night, 
But that wild music burthens every bough, 

And sweets grown common lose their dear delight. 


It is sometimes said that Shakespeare’s style and character- 
istics are so distinctive that to imitate him in any degree 
is to parody him, and that therefore he has really had little 
influence on the development of English poetry. But it 
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would perhaps be truer to say that his genius is so compre- 
hensive that somewhere in his works can be found some 
anticipation of nearly every individual style that has since 
appeared. Certainly the lines just quoted, particularly the 
fifth and sixth, have a music and a movement that Keats 
learnt and transmitted to many poets who followed him. 


COMMON WEAL AND COMMON- 
WEALTH 


The Commonwealth at War. By A. F. Pottarp. Longmans. 
6s. 6d. net. 


The Common Weal. By W. Cunnincuam, D.D. Cambridge 
University Press. 2s. 6d. net. 


These two books, written by eminent historians, illustrate 
among other things the danger of words. From their 
titles one would assume that they are concerned with that 
which is, but is never called, the British State. We thought, 
for instance, when we took up Professor Pollard’s book, 
that it was going to be devoted to the subject of the British 
Empire or State at war. Professor Pollard would probably 
argue that that is the subject of his book, and he would 
point to the presence in it of several chapters dealing with 
the Empire and its problems in the light which war has 
thrown upon them. But “the Commonwealth” is much 
vaguer than “the British Empire,” and though Professor 
Pollard follows the growing fashion of substituting the 
one for the other, their substitution in his title shows the 
danger of vagueness in words. He would never have 
called this book “ The British Empire at War,” because 
the title and its contents would then have been so very 
obviously a The book is really a kind of pot- 
pourri of a capable historian’s fleeting thoughts and fancies 
embodied in articles written for the Times Literary Supple- 
ment, etc. There is nothing against it in that, only it does 
not make it into a book on “The Commonwealth at War.” 
In fact the most charming and interesting of Professor 
Pollard’s essays are not those in which he is rather obviously 
writing up the British Empire for American readers, but 
those in which he wanders through the by-lanes of the 
groves of history very far from Empires and Commonwealths. 
For instance, the best thing in the book is a short essay on 
“Rumour and Historical Science in War,” in which with 
great skill he analyses the content and the causes of some 
well-known rumours which have swept over the country 
during the war, and shows how the historian, by his training 
in and use of historical method, would have been saved 
from believing that the Russian army corps passed through 
Britain in September, 1914. 

Professor Pollard disarms criticism by the charm of 
these personally conducted little excursions into the by- 
paths of his science. He disarms it still further by his 
epigrams, as for instance. when he writes in an essay on 
“The Length of Wars”: “ Ignorance of the future is the 
very stuff of which daily (and weekly) journalism is made. 
Some day, however, a fortuitous forecast of peace will 
prove correct, and the author will plume himself on his 

rophetic soul. . . One prophesies not according to know- 
edge but according to temperament.” It may therefore 
seem pedantic and churlish to quarrel because the label 
of his book does not exactly cover the thoughts inside it. 
But the vagueness of that word Commonwealth as a sub- 
stitute for British Empire extends far deeper than the title. 
With a great deal of what he has to say about the problems 
of the Empire we entirely agree. But he seems to endorse 
the fashionable objection to the use of the word Empire 
to describe our State on the ground that the word Empire 
indicates some kind of autocratic rule. Now it is true 
that we do not rule Australia or Canada, but it is equally 
true that we do rule India, and a large part of Africa. In 
fact, what we vaguely mean by the word Commonwealth 
applies to only about one-sixth of the population of the 
Empire, and our most pressing problem is to extend the 
— of a Commonwealth to the other five-sixths. 

e only blur facts by the vagueness of words if we refuse 
to say that India is part of an Empire and call it part of a 
Commonwealth. 

All this applies equally to Dr. Cunningham’s Common 
Weal. It is a curious book. It was written at the request 


of Mr. Victor Fisher, of the British Workers’ League. Dr. 
Cunningham’s Common Weal is again the State under 
another and a vaguer name. But the use of the vague 
for the definite term has this consequence—that it enables 
anyone who has a very different view of what the Common 
Weal is from Dr. Cunningham’s to be treated by him as a 
danger to the State. The method of the book is almost 
as strange as its origin. Dr. Cunningham begins each 
of his chapters, for instance on Nationality and Sovereignty, 
the Mechanism of Society, or Good and Bad Government, 
with a most remote and learned historical disquisition, 
but these disquisitions always lead up to a sudden con- 
demnation or conviction of some individual or sect whose 
idea of the common weal differs from that of Dr. Cunningham 
and, presumably, of the British Workers’ League. Among 
the culprits are Miss Sylvia Pankhurst, Mr. Bertrand Russell, 
the Sinn Feiners, and Free Traders. Some of them are 
convicted of high treason. 


WILTSHIRE 


Highways and Byways in Wiltshire. By Epwarp Hutron. 
With Illustrations by Netty Ericusen. Macmillan. 
6s. net. 

The traveller from Salisbury over the plain arrives at 
a certain point some five miles to the north of that ancient 
city from which he perceives far off upon the horizon a 
fantastic and mysterious group of 

‘* ponderous stones developing the mood 
Of ancient Nox,” 

which seem to be the work of neither god nor man. No 

approach to Stonehenge is more impressive than this across 

the plain. The sudden apparition of the enigma standing 
clear-cut against the sky produces in the beholder an inde- 

scribable feeling of awe : he has come upon a mystery of 4,000 

years. Nothing in our island, save perhaps its neighbour, 

Avebury, carries our history farther into the dim past, back 

to the days when those lonely downs were inhabited by a 

dense population of the Early Bronze or perhaps even of 

the Neolithic Age. ‘ The imagination is paralysed,” says 

Mr. Hutton, “ by the vastness of the plain and the enor- 

mous scale of everything about, which might seem to be 

measured rather by stars than by men.” Stonehenge is the 
core of Wiltshire, perhaps of England. 

No county has a longer or more varied history than 
Wiltshire. It may indeed be said to epitomise in its own 
story the history of England, and, in the production of 
English worthies, it must run Devon and Norfolk very 
close. From the days when Cymric opened the way to 
Salisbury Plain by his victory over the Britons at Old 
Sarum in 552, until the Canadians pitched their tents in 
that same historic spot to take their share in the greatest 
of all wars, it has borne its part in every war and almost 
every invasion that has ravaged our island. Arthur, 
Alfred, and Rupert fought over its downs. Churchmen and 
architects, poets and statesmen have left their mark or 
their memory in its churches and villages. “ Salisbury 
Cathedral is the most perfect and symmetrical achievement 
in architecture we possess from English hands,” and the 
five valleys which, like the fingers of a hand, radiate from 
it are amongst the most characteristic, as well as the most 
bountiful in England. A chapter on this history would 
have added greatly to the interest of Mr. Hutton’s book ; 
as it is we have to piece it together from the local fragments 
with which it is plentifully sprinkled, 

This is not to say that the pages of the book are not 
full of interest and information. It is a disputed problem 
whether a guide-book can be really good reading and still 
remain a guide-book. If such a conjunction be possible, 
it is to be found in this popular “‘ Highways and Byways 
series, each volume of which has striven to combine a 
respectable style with sufficient minuteness of detail to 
serve faithfully its more utilitarian purpose. But we are 
not sure that the attempt is always successful. The reader 
is frequently aware of the carefully selected adjectives and 
recherché epithets by which the various authors seek to 
impart charm and variety to otherwise bald descriptions. 
Mr. Hutton has not fallen into this snare. Indeed, he has 
ostentatiously defied the convention and rung the changes 
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NEW FICTION 
A delightful new novel by Mrs. GEORGE WEMYSS. 


IMPOSSIBLE PEOPLE 


Second Impression. 5s. net. 





“From beginning to end the book makes delicious +, ™ as 
raphic, 


ANNE’S HOUSE OF DREAMS 
By L. M. MONTGOMERY. 5s. net. 


“ This is the hour for sunshin books, and I can heartily recommend 
‘ Anne’s House of Dreams,’ by > Montgomery, the author of that 
well-known book,‘ Anne of Green Gables.’ "—British Weekly. 


KING, OF THE KHYBER RIFLES. 
Fourth Impression. 5s. net. 


THE WAY OF THE WIND. By E. B. FROTHINGHAM. 
5s. net. 


By TalBot Munpy, 


A GLORY OF ARMOUR. By a FLEMING. 5s. net. 
THE PAINTED ag age _ By H. K. WEBSTER. 5s. net. 
HAPHAZARD. By W. by 5s. net. 

DREAM ENGLISH. o WILFRED ROWLAND CHILDE. 


6s. net. 


GENERAL LI TERATUF TURE 
WAR & REVOLUTION in RUSSIA 


By JOHN POLLOCK, late Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. Cr. 8vo. 6s. net 


THE LAST OF THE ROMANOFS 


By CHARLES RIVET, Petrograd Correspondent of 
the Paris Temps. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

Part I.—UNKNOWN RussIA. Part IIl.—THE REVOLUv- 
TION. Part III.—FRANCE AND RUSSIA. 

“While the Tsardom still existed, he took a strong line against it, 
seeking to instruct the French people on its rottenness. On the successive 
events of the . go gah ~ also took a candid line, being a man with 
ony yA and vision. 1 this adds to the interest of his book, which 

at once the charm of te F-. and the strength of sound observa- 
tion.”—Daily Chronicie. 


MEMORIES OF MIDLAND 
POLITICS 


By FRANCIS ALLSTON (LORD) CHANNING, late Member 
for East Northampton. Demy 8vo. Illustrated. 14s. net. 


“. , . always an ardent and earnest Gladstonian, his pages present 
a buoyant and unconquerable enthusiasm which is very refreshing to 
contem: a valuable contribution to history, which creates a 
feeling oe sy’ cpuipelinsaas respect for the author.”"—Globe. 


COLLECTED POEMS OF 
HERBERT TRENCH 


Feap. 8vo. 2 Vols. ros. 6d. net the set 


These two volumes contain forty new poems, and the only existing 
correct text of the author's previous Boome every other edition of the 
latter being now out of print and uno inable. 


A NEW STUDY OF ENGLISH 
POETRY 


By Sir HENRY NEWBOLT. Demy 8vo. 





tos. 6d. net. 


“The conspicuous virtue of these lectures is their breadth of outlook 
allied to catholicity of taste and the keenest interpretative faculty.’ 


—Daily Telegraph. 
POEMS BY ALAN SEEGER 


With an Introduction by WILLIAM ARCHER. Second 
Impression. 5s. net. 


* All those who value the gift of song will fold their hands and lament 
the death of Alan Seeger.” —Poetry Review. 


THE LETTERS AND DIARY OF 
ALAN SEEGER 


Containing a photogravure portrait of the Author. 


Cr. 8vo. 5s. net. 
By MARCHENRY. Demy 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. Memories 
of Art and Life in Germany, before the war. 

“ The most ey volume of the kjnd we have come across in the last 
four years, and one inc — -y~ / superior to the stock-in-trade of most 
contemporary writers on t subject. M. Henry knows Le 
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10 Orange Street, London, W.C. 2. 
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Cambridge 
University Press 


Cambridge Essays on Education. ited by 
A. C. BENSON, C.V.O., LL.D., Master of Magdalene 
College, with an introduction by the Right Hon. VIS- 
COUNT BRYCE, O.M. Demy 8vo. 7s 6d net. 


“This important collection of essays on education strikes the 
right note at the right moment. It is an appeal, from the most 
diverse minds, to the nation to make education in the noblest sense 
a national possession,’ '—The Times Educational Supplement 


Locke’s Theory of Knowledge and its Historica) 
Relations. By JAMES GIBSON, M.A., Professor of 
Logic and Philosophy in the University College of 
North Wales. Demy 8vo. tos 6d net. 

“ Professor Gibson has written once for all the book on Locke, 


and has furnished everything that. a conscientious student of the 
Essay requires for mastering its contents.”—-The Hibbert Jou 


Instinct in Man, A Contribution to the Psychology 
of Education. By JAMES DREVER, M.A., B.Sc., 
D.Phil., Lecturer on Education in the University of 
Ediuburgh. Demy 8vo. 9s net. 

“ Dr. Drever takes us over a wide field of the literature of .instinct, 
and in addition provides us with an excellent bibliography and an 
a, His survey of his subject is comprehensive.”’—The Glasgow 

eral 


Social Life in Britain from the Conquest to 


the Reformation. A Series of Extracts from Con- 
temporary Writers. Compiled by G.G. COULTON, 
M.A., St Catharine's College, Cambridge. With 5 plates. 
Demy 8vo. 158 net. 


“A world of contemporary evidence as to the food, clothes, 
religion, sport and morals of the medieval Englishman 
most illuminating and instructive book. . . in whicb scholars 
and lovers of literature will delight.”"—The Daily News 


The Common Weal. Six Lectures on Political 
Philosophy. By W. CUNNINGHAM, D.D., F.B.A., 
Fellow of Trinity College, Archdeacon of Ely. Crown 
8vo. 2s 6d net. 


“These lectures . . . are valuable because they express 
briefly and with unmistakable Gueuty @ a view of political questions 
never more n l and opportune than to-day. They carry the 
reader far away from the scramble for power, place, and money, 
which some are pleased to designate practical politics. They do not 
run to another extreme and propound wild unconsidered schemes. 
From first to last the book is at once elevating and sane,”—The 
Times Literary Supplement 


Germany, 1815-1890. ‘Three vols. By Sir 
ADOLPHUS WILLIAM WARD, Litt.D., F-.B.A., 
Master of Peterhouse. Volume II, 1852-1871. With 


Sections by SPENSER WILKINSON, M.A., Chichele 
Professor of Military History, Oxford. With 19 maps 
and plans. Crown 8vo. 12s net. (Vol. I, 1815-1852, 
12s net, already published. Vol. IILinthe press.) Cam- 
bridge Historical Series. 

“ A book which gives a record of the most important events in 
German history, and as a handbook for students is probably superior 
to pie El of the same kind that has been produced in Germany 
itself.” — 


The Origins of the War. ‘ctures delivered in the 
Michaelmas Term, 1914. By J. HOLLAND ROSE, 
Litt.D., Reader in Modern History in the University of 
Cambridge. Third edition. Crown 8vo. Paper covers. 
Is net. 


“ The lectures ... show a jnowiotee of the subject,in the past as 
well as the present, which is probably unrivalled, and a writer 
understands the bearing of each and of ail the facts he handles. 

is indeed a masterly survey of the situation and the history which led 
up to it.”—The Guardian 


The National Food Supply in Peace and War. 
By T. B. WOOD, M.A., Drapers’ Professor of Agriculture 
in the University of Cambridge. Second impression. 
Demy 8vo. Paper covers. 6d net. 

“ Professor Wood is to be congratulated on the clearest exposition 
of the food situation that has yet been submitted to the lay public, 
and the widest possible circulation of his views is eminently to be 
desired.”’"—Nature 


Prospectuses on application 





Fetter Lane, London, E.C.4 
Cc. ¥. Clay. Manager 
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upon such words as “ lovely” and “ delicious ” almost too 
daringly. But the result is a guide-book of very great value. 
Its chief excellence—the completeness and accuracy of its 
architectural details—makes it emphatically not an arm- 
chair book, and every visitor to Wiltshire who is interested 
in its architecture, its archeology, and its associations 
must take it with him. 

Mr. Hutton has his antipathies—so strongly marked as 
to make his book, in the current slang, almost “ tenden- 
cious.”” He belongs to that modern school of writers for 
whom all history and politics are coloured by the rosy glow 
of medieval enchantments. His delight is in the hagiology, 
the miracles, and the splendid ritual of a less sophisticated 
age than ours. His devotion is always sincere, sometimes 
naive (“ This church, it is delightful to know, is dedicated 
in honour of the Blessed Virgin”). But Protestants, 
economists (Ricardo is withered by a phrase—“ there, for 
those whom it may interest, lies the Jewish economist, David 
Ricardo ”’) and rebels, in fact all who, in practice or in 
principle, were antagonistic to the saintly king and martyr, 
Charles I., are to him a tribulation. Our Saxon ancestors, 
too, fare as badly. ‘“ The ignorance of our academic his- 
torians . . . will have it that from these barbarians 
we and our civilisation are descended. It is not so; we are 
neolithic, and were here long before the Saxons came.” 
We need not, however, dwell long on these idiosyncrasies. 
It is both an entertaining book and a useful one. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Rebels and Reformers. By A. and D. Ponsonsy. Allen and Unwin. 
6s. 


Rebels and Reformers is a book for boys and girls, the authors telling 
us that they have ** tried to tell quite simply the story of the lives 
of men, none of whom are British and some of whom may not be very 
familiar.” The subjects chosen show wide catholicity of taste, they 
are handled in a readable, rather conversational way, and will, we 
are sure, appeal to the public for whom they are intended. Savonarola, 
Tolstoi, Cervantes, William the Silent, Voltaire, Thoreau and Mazzini 
are among the chosen twelve, a sufficiently ambitious programme, 
but one which justifies the authors’ hope that it will induc their 
readers to read more of these men in the great books that have been 
written about them, There are some excellent photographic repro- 
ductions which add to the value of the book. 


Two Sides of the Atlantic, By Hamm Grant. Grant Richards. 
10s. 6d. net. 


Mr. Grant has had special opportunities of comparing certain social 
phenomena as they exist here and as they exist in the United States, 
but in no particular is he so interesting as in the comparison he draws 
between English and American newspapers. He points out that on the 
whole American papers draw their staffs from a larger section of the popu- 
lation than do the English, that any likely man stepping into the office 
of one of the Hearst papers will be given a trial at ‘‘ twenty dollars 
per,” and from this fact flows, perhaps, his further observation that 
** in the great American papers there daily appear individual stories 
that would make the fortune of any London paper,” while ‘* in England 
the high average is the strong point of the paper.” In the course 
of his remarks he tells a new story about Hearst, who, on returning 
from Harvard, was asked by his father, the multi-millionaire miner, 
whether he meant to make a living or to be an idler. Young Hearst 
replied that he had thought of owning newspapers, and in answer 
to a further question as to the income he expected from this form 
of industry, suggested ‘*‘ £20,000 a year for a start.” ‘* Hell—that 
ain’t money !” replied the father, who was apparently as disappointed 
as American millionaires are reputed to be when their sons decide 
to take up poetry or sculpture or music or any other of the less 
respectable and less profitable occupations. The rest of Mr. Grant’s 
book is less interesting, and a long account of a journey through 
the Canadian bush drags a good deal. But Mr. Grant writes enter- 
tainingly, and would be even more readable if he could learn not to 
think of himself so much. 


THE CITY 


ARKETS are naturally in a depressed state and 
M business is negligible with dropping prices, although 


it must be said that the rubber share market 
shows strong resisting powers, and that few orders to buy 
at the reduced quotations turn out to be practicable. It 
is interesting that while the profits on the uncovered 
portion of the Bank of England note issue go wholly to 





the shareholders of that institution, in practically every 
other country the State takes a large share of the profits 
on note issues. From the report recently issued of the 
Bank of Italy, it appears that the net profit for last year 
amounted to 51,600,000 lire, of which 15,900,000 are 
allocated to the extraordinary reserve, 14,400,000 go to 
shareholders in the shape of a dividend of 8 per cent., 
and 21,800,000 go to the State. 


* ne * 


While on the subject of banking profits, the following 
extracts may be of interest. At the annual meeting of 
the Chartered Bank of India, a shareholder said : 

The chairman had pointed out that the reserve fund amounted 
to £2,000,000, as compared with a paid-up capital of £1,200,000. 
He (the speaker) called attention to this item in order to point 
out that the dividend earned was not on the £1,200,000 alone, 
but on the reserve and the capital together. If they were to disunite 
them it would be about 12 per cent. on the reserve and about 7 per 
cent, on the capital. In days to come we would probably have 
a Labour Government, and that Senet Se e — 
ve edy eyes upon any company paying a dividend o per 
om yy on was whether the time had not come for the 
capitalisation of some of that reserve. 

e chairman, in reply, said that the directors would duly consider 
the suggestion, but he was bound to say that if carried out it would 
have far-reaching effects. Personally he would not care to see the 
bank without any reserve. Of course he saw the point. It was 
one which he was afraid would give them concern in the future, 
and all other large institutions which had laboriously built up reserves. 
They might be a subject of loot in the future, but he hoped common 
sense would prevail. 

The Chartered Bank has certainly done well, for even 
after payment of the Excess Profits duty of 80 per cent., 
it made last year £928,040, as against £828,675 in 1916, 
when the duty was 60 per cent. It earned last year about 
40 per cent. on its paid-up capital, as compared with 28} per 
cent. in 1918, and the dividend for the year is 19 per cent., 
free of Income Tax, as compared with 17 per cent., 14 per 
cent., and 17 per cent. for the previous three years. 


*« x x 


Another bank, the Union Bank of Manchester, Ltd., 
one of the best managed of all the provincial institutions, 
has already utilised part of its large reserves in the manner 
suggested by the Chartered Bank shareholder. Its shares 
were in the denomination of £25, of which £11 was paid 
up. The directors decided to split the shares and to issue 
five shares of £2 10s. each, fully paid, in exchange for each 
£11 share, the bank itself paying up the additional 30s. 
per share out of the reserve. At the extraordinary gencral 
meeting, held early this month, the chairman said : 

This, I need not point out, is a great increment to the share- 
holders, though they will not have the option of taking the cash, 
and incidentally, therefore, they will not—so we are advised— 
be liable for super-tax, as it will be an accretion of capital. In 
addition the shareholders will be investing the 80s. on better than 
an 18 per cent. basis, and it, therefore, may be calculated to be 
worth £4 10s. It is our opinion that the position of the bank fully 
justifies us in putting the paid-up capital at a higher figure, and we 
shall be able to make a very substantial addition to the reserve 
fund at the period when we make the next report. The result 
of this operation will be that an additional 6s. per new share will 
be paid, or 30s. on the old £25 share, and shares will rank for dividend 
from January Ist, 1918. 


* * * 


The number of summonses issued each half-year against 
persons for non-payment of rates is, like the bankruptcy 
figures, some indication of the financial position of the 
general body of people, and on this account the following 
figures, for which I am indebted to a correspondent for 
whose accuracy I can vouch, are of interest. It should 
be added that the figures relate to a large London parish 
with a a of about a quarter of a million, and a 


net rateable value of one and three-quarter millions sterling : 
Summonses 

issued. 
Half-year ended March, 1914 4 -. 4,891 
Half-year ended September, 1914 ‘a .. 4,854 
Half-year ended March, 1915 a .. 4,565 
Half-year ended September, 1915 - .. 4,244 
Half-year ended March, 1916 é .. 8,917 
Half-year ended September, 1916 oe -. 8,765 
Half-year ended March, 1917 _ .. 8,652 
Half-year ended September, 1917 6 os or 


Half-year ended March, 1918 ee 
Emit Davriss. 
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COLLINS’ LIST | 
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READY APRIL 25th. 
MR. RICHARD LE GALLIENNE’S NEW STORY, 


PIECES OF EIGHT | 


By RICHARD LE GALLIENNE. 
Extra crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
A tale of high adventure in which love is no small part. 





MR. FREDERICK NIVEN’S LATEST STORY. 


_ PENNY SCOT’S TREASURE 
By FREDERICK NIVEN, 
} Extra crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


A most realistic picture of the great North-West of 
Canada. 


| NOW READY. 
WHERE ENGLAND SETS 
| HER FEET 


By BERNARD CAPES. 
| Extra crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
“ His romance wil! carry the reader with unflagging interest to 
the end. And it has a quality that is doubly valuable in these days 


4% to last it is inspired with a passionate devotion to nt 
in the spirit of England.””—The Observer. 


} 

} 

| MEN AND GHOSTS 
By ALLAN MONKHOUSE. 
Extra crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


Pbis love story, in which two friends are rivals, while 
j the woman holds aloof, entertains and holds the reader to 
the end. 


IN RUSSIA’S NIGHT 


By OLIVE GARNETT. 
Extra crown 8yo. 6s. net. 
A novel of great topical interest. 


| MRS. BENTE 


By C. E. LAWRENCE. 
Extra crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
| A tele of reality and chivalry of the present day. 


Mrs. W. K. CLIFFORD'S Remarkable New Book 
of Short Stories. 
| MR. WEBSTER, and Others 


By Mrs. W. K. CLIFFORD. 
Small 8vo. ts. 6d. net. 


LONDON: 48 PALL MALL, S.W. 1. 
W. COLLINS, SONS & CO., LTD. 
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MANCHESTER UNIVERSITY PUBLICATIONS. 


THE CHARTIST MOVEMENT 


By the late MARK HOVELL, M.A., 2nd Lieutenant, The Sher- 
wood Foresters, and Ivecturer in Military History in the University. 
Edited and completed, with a Memoir, by Prof. T. F. Tout, M.A., 


P.B.A. With Portrait. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO; 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 4. 





Changes of Address 


GS roty a chang wishing to 


notify a change of address 
are particularly requested 
to write early in the week. 
Notice of any such change re- 
ceived later than Wednesday in 
each week cannot be dealt with. 





THE KING’S HALL 
LECTURES of the 
FABIAN SOCIETY 


on the 


LABOUR PARTY 


ITS 


PROGRAMME 


AND ITS 


POSSIBILITIES | 


ON Friday, 26th April, at 8.30 

p-m., when the Rr. Hon. 
ArTHUR HENDERSON, M.P., on 
“THE AIMS OF LABOUR.” 
The Chairman will be Tue Rev. 
WitiiaAmM Tempe, M.A. Sub- 
sequent Lectures will be by Mr. 
Sipney Wess (3rd May), and 
Mr. Bernarp SHAw (1oth May), 


Only a small number of tickets remain unissued 
(price 10/6 each for the course), Application should 
be made at once to the Hon. Secretary, Fabian 
Society, 25 Tothill Street, Westminster, S.W.1. 
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THE 
LONDON ASSOCIATION OF ACCOUNTANTS Ltd. 


(By GUARANTEE,) 
Incorporated 1905. 
MEMBERS’ DESIGNATION—“ CERTIFIED ACCOUNTANT.” 
DATES OF NEXT EXAMINATIONS. 
INTERMEDIATE Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday, 
- June 3rd to 5th, 1918, inclusive. 
Finar (SEctIon I.) Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday, 
June 3rd to 5th, 1918, inclusive. 
»  (SecT1on II.) Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday, 
June roth to 12th, 1918, inclusive. 
For further particulars apply to 
The Secretary, ARTHUR PRIDDLE, A.C.LS., 
Temple Chambers, , Temple Avenue, London, E. C. 4. 


THE WOMEN’S LEAGUE OF SERVICE. 


The League was founded in 1910 to save the lives of mothers and 
children by preventive care. It is concerned with the care of the mother 
during the ante-natal and post-natal periods, as well as of the infant 
after birth. The work undertaken for motherhood includes Maternity 
Clinics associated with health visiting, daily dinners for expectant and 
nursing mothers, and various activities for education. The care of 
the child is continued after birth by means ‘of Infant Consultations, 
Health Visiting, etc. 

INFANT WELFARE CENTRES ORGANISED BY THE LEAGUE. 
Kino's Cross - 128 Pentonville Road, N. 1 





BATTERSEA - - 111 Bridge Road, West Scns, S.W. 
HAMMERSMITH - - 161 Sulgrave . W. 

MARYLEBONE - - 39 Lisson Street, 

SHOREDITCH - - 152 Kingsland Road. N.E. 

STepngy - - 49 Church Street, Minories, E. 


Office: 128 Pentonville Road, N. Mrs. Micuace. 


TO BE LET. 


F'VE minutes from South Kensington. TO LET, FURNISHED, 
enespdeasty attractive upper part, self-contained, private emtrance, bright 








Three rooms (two double), two sitting-rooms, bath (geyser). 
To acod eaten Two and a half Guineas per week.—Address Box 263. New Srartes- 
MAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway. 





OUTH KENSINGTON.—Self-contained maisonette, exceptionally 
well-furnished antiques, to let in quiet scuare; two good reception, three-four 
rooms, piano, geyser, gas fires and cooker, Strictly moderate rent —Address 

Box 263, Nsw STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
AUTHORS’ “MSS. and TYPEWRITING of every 
description accurately and na executed.  Shorthand- 
ists provided. Meetings, Sermons reported.— 
METROPOLITAN TYPING OFF iG G. Allen), 27 Chancery Lane. 
Tel.: Central 1565. 


GHORTHAND and TYPING (confidential work under- 

Orns, Comeapentanee and Papers kept in order, Transla- 
tions, Bookkeeping, Blue Book and Reference Work, Collection of 
Materials at British Museum or elsewhere.—Mrs. WESTBROOK aud 
Miss M. Harris, Outer Temple, 222 Strand, W.C. 2. 


Oyen exterminated with BLATTIS; a Scientific Remedy 

invented and guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.S. Supplied by ote to the Royal 

Household. Used in War Hospitals. Tins 1s. 6d,, 2s. 6d., 5s. (this size to 
Hospitals 3s. 6d.). post free.—Howartus, 471 Crookemoore Road. Shetisid. 


POFSLATION QUESTION and Birth Control. Post free ad. 
—Martavustan Lzacus, Queen Anne's Chambers, Westminster. S W.} 
































_ LECTURES, ETC. 
Pr rnc PLAYERS.—Sunpay SuBSCRIPTION PER- 





FORMANCES.—For particulars of membership apply 

Hon. Secretary, 31 Bedford Street, Strand, W.C. 2. 
Tel.: 3873 Gerrard. President: ELLEN TERRY. Stage 
Director: EDITH CRAIG. 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GARDENS, 

wast | KENSINGTON. Training College for Teachers. President: Rt. Hon. 

Sir William Mather, LL.D, ; Chairman and Hon. Treasurer: Mr. C. G. Monte- 

fiore, M.A. ; Secretary: Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For information concerning 
Scholarships and Loan Fund apply to the Principal, Miss Lawrence. 


) hg te LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), Mile End 
Road, E.1. University Coursgs in Arts, Science, ae. and ENGIneer- 
xc for Men and Women, Fee 10 guineas a year. alendar post free from 
REGISTRAR. 

OLLEGE OF SWEDISH REMEDIAL EXERCISES, MASSAGE, 
fay MEDICAL ELECTRICITY.—Students are prepared for the Examinations 
in the above subjects held by the In: ed Society. Practical e: euggngeee & is 

gained at two vere London Hospitals.—For 
36 Pembridge Villes, London, W. 11. Telephone, 3948 


SPECIAL TRAINING FOR WOMEN WORKERS. 


T= PRINCESS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE FOR NURSERY 
pyases. Withington, Lancs. Residential Training, with a special view to 

nfant Welfare Work, is now = at this Aya to well-educated gentlewomen. 
One om straining. This training is recognised Royal Sanitary Institute. 


[SFANT WELFARE WORK.—To meet the present demand for 

infest Welfare Workers, the (enesintion of Infant Welfare and Maternity Centres, 

Tavistock Square, London, W.C., has opened an EmpLorment Bureau, licensed 

ty on Lane Oo Council. The Bureau will give advice and help to enquirers. 

A nominal fee of 2s. is charged to applicants who are not members, and this covers a 
period of three months 





























~ §CHOOLS. 


fhe ~~ LONDON GARDEN SCHOOL, 17 Finchley Road, N.W. 8, 
pened as ap experiment to offer a first-class MODERN SOUCATION on 
NATURAL LINES. Open-air Classes, Eurhythmics, Swedish Drill, Dancing, 
Music Acqueciodicn. Acting. pe . Drawing, Painting, History of Art, Gardening. 
Cookery, F Handicrafts. Boarders taken. who do some share of the 
service of thet 4. poeedueation during Preparatory age. 
Principals: The MISSES MANVILLE. 


ROHAM HURST SCHOOL, near SOUTH CROYDON. 
House built for the purpose in healthy 2ad beautiful situation. Aim of Educa- 
tion—free Soveioomneat as individuals and as members of the general community. 

Independent study, Regular physical a | Pupils prepared for the Universities. 
Full domestic course for senior pupils external students. Principals: Miss 
Tueopora Crarx and Miss K. M. Extis. 

















LINGHOLT SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 
Prospectus on ap poate to Miss MACRAE MOIR. 
: 7 Grayshott. 





T. ere TS 'S SCHOOL, HARROW. 
Prospectus on application to Miss ALICE J. ROBINSON, late Scholar of Newn - 
bam College (Historical Tripos) and of the Maria Grey Training College. 


APPOINTMENT VACANT. 


ANTED, Companion, to help with baby boy. ~ Unconventional 
life ; lovely country. Must be well educated and possess special knowledge 
of two of the following :—Children, housework, cooking, horses, gardening, 

needlework. Vegetarian preferred ; not essential.—Mrs. Lupron, Froxfield, Petersfield. 








HE New STATESMAN in 

future can only be sup- 

plied by newsagents to 
customers who have ordered the 
paper in advance. Owing to 
the shortage of paper no further 
copies will be sent out “on 
sale or return.” 


Readers who have been in the 
habtt of buying at different 
bookstalls are asked to place a 
definite order with their news- 
agent at once. 























SUBSCRIPTION RATES | 


The yearly subscription to Taz NEw STATESMAN, 
including all Supplements and postage, is 26/- 
inland, 30/-. abroad; half-yearly, 15/- inland, | 
16/6 foreign. Quarterly Subscriptions pro rata. | 
All communications respecting Subscriptions | 
should be addressed to the Publisher, 10 Great | 
Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C. 2. 





ADVERTISEMENT RATES | 


General Trade Advertisements are inserted at | 
Ten Guineas per page, Cols. and half cols. pro 
rata. Company Reports Twelve Guineas. Pro; 
spectuses Fifteen Guineas. | 


EDUCATIONAL ADVERTISEMENTS, APPOINTMENTS 
VACANT, MEETINGS, Erc., are charged at the | 
| gate of 8d. per line for a single insertion, or 8/- per 
inch. For a series order the price is reduced. 
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